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Editorial 


A longing for peace, shalom, Fijian sautu, as described by Pio 
Manoa in the last part of his address to the Association of Practical 
Theology of Oceania Conference last year, is the underlying theme 
of the articles contained in this issue of the Pacific Journal of Theology. 

Sef Carroll explores hospitality and weaving in her attempts to find 
sautu as an alien in a foreign land and culture. Ilaitia Tuwere’s graduation 
address to Davuilevu students going out into a world of change offers 
guidance for achieving spiritual and societal order and sautu. J acqueline 
Ryle’s description of the inspiring ecumenical worship in Copenhagen 
last November reminds us that ecumenical cooperation and at least a 
temporary sautu can be acieved among different Christian bodies. 

Ecumenism and peaceful cooperation and respect, not only 
between Churches, but also between Christians and people of different 
faiths, was an important issue for the late Jabez Bryce who was active 
in building bridges and fostering ecumenism throughout the almost 
35 years of his episcopate. 

At a time when factors such as globalization and climate 
change are causing churches to turn inwards for identity and self 
preservation, ecumenism is a wilting flower, and there are few who 
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are watering and cultivating this precious plant. SPATS has an 
important role to play and the recent Council held in Noumea offers 
some hope for more positive cooperation between the theological 
schools as Pacific hermeneutics is explored over the coming months 
and years, following a stimulating seminar held in conjunction with 
the Council meeting The election of the Rev. Dr. Feleterika Nokise, 
Principal of the Pacific Theological College, as the new President 
of SPATS also augurs well for ecumenism. 


Tessa Mackenzie 
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OBITUARY 


Most Reverend 
Jabez Leslie Bryce 

Bishop of the Anglican Diocese of 
Polynesia and Primate of the Anglican 
Church in Aotearoa, New Zealand and 
Polynesia, 1935-2110 

On the evening of Thursday 11 th February 2010, 
Archbishop Jabez Leslie Bryce, Bishop of the Anglican Diocese of 
Polynesia, and one of the longest serving Diocesan Bishops in the 
Anglican Communion, was called to rest at Suva’s Private Hospital, 

Fiji, after a short illness. 

Jabez Leslie Bryce was born in Yavau, Tonga on 25 th January 
1935 but grew up in Samoa. He was ordained as a deacon in 1960 
and as a priest in 1962. He trained for the ministry at St. John’s 
College, Auckland and in St. Andrew’s Seminary in Manila. He was 
the first indigenous bishop of the Diocese of Polynesia as all his 
predecessors had either been British or Australian. He led the diocese 
from a colonial past and into a Pacific present. 

Archbishop Bryce served his Diocese faithfully and well. 

He was Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Polynesia from 1960 
to 1964 whilst at the same time being Assistant Priest in the Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Suva. From 1964 to 1965 he was Acting Vicar of 
Tonga and then went to the Philippines where he was licensed as the 
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Acting Priest in charge of St. Peter’s Chinese Church in Manila while 
studying at the Seminary from 1965 to 1967. He returned to the 
Diocese to be a Lecturer at St. John Training Centre, Suva, in 1967 
and was appointed Deputy Vicar-General of the Diocese from 1967 
to 1972and Archdeacon of Suva between 1967 and 1969. He acted 
as the Diocesan Secretary-Registrar in 1968 and from 1969 until 
1975 he was Archdeacon of Polynesia. He served as the Vicar of 
St. Peter’s, Lautoka, from 1969 until 1975 and as Vicar-General from 
1972 until 1975. 

Archbishop Bryce was consecrated as a Bishop on 11 th May 
1975 in the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in Suva and led the Diocese 
of Polynesia for 35 years. In 2006 he was chosen as one of the three 
leaders of the Anglican Church in Aotearoa, New Zealand and 
Polynesia. This “province” includes Anglicans in New Zealand, Fiji, 
Tonga, Samoa and American Samoa. His stature, seniority and 
leadership in the church in the Pacific was recognized in August 2008 
when he was chosen to crown the new Tongan King, His Majesty 
King George Tupou V. 

Archbishop Jabez was keenly focused on the mission of 
the church, and this bore fruit in 2005 when he led the Diocese of 
Polynesia to choose three assistant bishops - an indigenous Fijian, an 
indo-Fijian, and a Tongan who lives in New Zealand to strengthen 
the outreach of the diocese in its various regions and islands. 

In 2008 he presided over the centenary celebrations of the 
diocese, which he had led for one third of its life. He was by birth 
almost uniquely equipped to do this for his mother was Tongan, his 
father had Samoan and Scottish heritage, while he himself had lived 
in Fiji since 1960. 

Throughout his priesthood and episcopacy, Archbishop 
Bryce was a keen ecumenist, building bridges between the various 
Christian denominations in the Pacific. Amongst his many 
accomplishments he also served as Chairman of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches in 1976 and was accorded the high honour 
of being one of the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 
in 1998. 
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As Rev. Dr. I.S. Tuwere in his sermon preached on the 
occasion of a Memorial and Thanksgiving Worship Service for the 
late Archbishop of Polynesia, held at St. Mary’s In Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Auckland, NZ on Sunday 14 th of February, said, “the 
Archbishop was a senior statesman with the ecumenical movement 
in the Pacific. He was a member of the governing council of the 
Pacific Theological College for many years and also served as 
Chairman. He traveled extensively throughout the region visiting 
people and churches and attending meetings organized by the Pacific 
Conference of Churches and the World Council of Churches. 

The Archbishop was known as one who was not afraid to 
speak his mind forthrightly. Often at ecumenical meets he would 
remind Anglicans that to become decent ecumenical partners they 
must first be committed Anglicans. “He never beat around the 
bush: he was a straight shooter and he said what he thought to your 
face. But it was never harsh criticism - it was words of wisdom to 
guide you.” 

Thursday 18 th February 2010 dawned bright and clear as 
hundreds packed Suva’s Holy Trinity Cathedral for the funeral of 
Archbishop Jabez Bryce. Hundreds more spilled out on to the 
wide verandas surrounding the cathedral. They’d come to pay their 
last respects to the man who’d led the Diocese of Polynesia for 
almost 35 years. 

Among the mourners were Ratu Epeli Nailatikau, the 
President of Fiji, and his wife Adi Koila Mara Nailatikau; Prince 
Tungi of Tonga, who represented the Tongan royal family; Ratu 
Epeli Ganilau, the Fijian Minister of Defence and his wife Adi Ateca 
Mara Ganilau; various bishops from New Zealand, and dignitaries 
and churchgoers from throughout Fiji and the South Pacific. 

The mourners heard his great friend, Sir Ellison Pogo, the 
retired Archbishop of the Anglican Church of Melanesia; pay tribute 
to a man whose life was so centred on the Eucharist and prayer that 
he called him “a walking sacrament.” Bishop Jabez had been his 
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mentor and had helped him grow as a leader. He had taken him 
under his wing when he was a young bishop and introduced him to 
wider church circles. 

Bishop Jabez’s value in the ecumenical field was underscored 
by the Most Rev Petero Mataca, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Suva, who told the mourners that Archbishop Jabez was his 
“unforgettable friend”. They first met in 1966 when they both Vicar 
Generals and after that regularly got together both at religious 
ceremonies and on the golf course. They became friends and 
remained so all throughout their episcopates — one in the Anglican 
Church and the other in the Catholic Church. It was Archbishop 
Bryce who introduced Mataca to the formal ecumenical movement 
and his advice to him was “prayer is a must and dialogue is a way 
forward.” 

My tribute to one who had mentored me for 24 years was 
fitting of a great servant of God. Archbishop Jabez Bryce was a 
pastor and a teacher who had a ministry of care. He cared for the 
church and was passionate about the responsibility placed on him as 
head of the church. For him, the rituals, practices and discipline of 
the church were very important: and everything to do with worship 
must be done properly. The discipline of daily prayer was part of 
his life and he encouraged all those in ministry under him to practice 
it 

He cared deeply for people, too, first for his wife Tilisi and 
their children Jonathan and Fifitaloa - and then for his wider church 
family. Many people across the countries of the Pacific can bear 
witness to his great pastoral care. He was a loyal friend. He taught 
loyalty, and lived loyalty. He cared for those around him and expected 
the same loyalty from them. He was generous too, in all sorts of 
ways. No-one came away from the Bishop’s office empty handed. 
You either received some money, a prayer and a blessing, words of 
wisdom - or, if you’d fallen short of his expectation, a good telling 
off!” 




Archdeacon Emeritus Michael Bent of New Zealand met 
Archbishop Jabez in Fiji in 1960. He was then a young priest newly 
arrived from England and grappling with culture shock and Jabez 
was fresh from training at St. John’s, Auckland. It was a steep learning 
curve for both of them. In his eulogy Michael Bent says the 
following, “For me,” he said, “those early days were filled with a 
kind of envy at one who strode so easily across cultures - who was 
at home with the young Kiwi teachers on 'country service’, at home 
with the Tongan and Samoan communities as they celebrated in 
their own ways and styles; at home with the upper crust of the 
cathedral community when we were invited out to swish dinner 
parties — and yet one who could take his share with the labourers in 
the cutting of grass and the sharpening of cane knives.” 

The Hon Sosiua Tupou 'Utokamanu, a former Minister of 
Finance in the Tonga Government, and Archbishop Jabez’s first 
cousin, spoke on behalf of the Bryce family and sketched out the 
milestones of his life. 

Archbishops Brown Turei and David Moxon of the 
Anglican Church in Aotearoa, New Zealand and Polynesia added 
their own reflections about a brother whom they had come to love 
and respect. Archbishop Brown remembered him for his dignity, 
his immaculate presentation and one who was always in charge. Yet 
he was one with whom one could easily engage with. 

Archbishop David, who’d known Bishop Bryce for 40 years, 
said Bishop Bryce had made credible the ever-present, all-knowing, 
all-comprehending, all-loving God that Psalm 139: 1 — 18 — the 
psalm chosen for the funeral service — speaks of. 

After the funeral service and committal, Archbishop Bryce’s 
hearse was driven slowly through throngs of mourners who lined 
the driveway leading out of the cathedral grounds. His remains lay 
in the Bishop’s house for a few hours before making the long drive 
to Nadi Airport in the early hours of Friday morning. He was then 
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flown to Auckland for cremation. His ashes were returned to Suva 
and interred in the Cathedral Lady Chapel on Thursday 25 th February 
in a private ceremony, exactly two weeks after he died. The place 
which had been his seat in life for almost 35 years will hold his earthly 
remains until the resurrection. 

Our heartfelt prayers and love go to Tilisi, Jonathan and 
Fifitaloa as they mourn the death of a loved husband, father and 
greatly beloved Bishop. 

Rev. Amy Chambers 
Principal, St. John the Baptist Theological College 


I acknowledge with grateful thanks the contribution of the following 
people to this piece of work - 

• Mr Lloyd Ashton, Media Officer ; Anglican Church in Aotearoa, 
New Zealand and Polynesia 

• Sir Ellison Pongo, retired Bishop of Melanesia 

• Archbishop Petero Mataca of the Roman Catholic Church, Fiji 

• Archdeacon Emeritus Michael Bent of New Zealand 

• The Most Reverend Brown Turei 

• The Most Reverend David Moxom 

• Dr Tony and Dr Christine Weir of the University of the South 
Pacific 

• Rev ; Claude Fong Toy of St. Christopher’s Anglican Church, Nadi, 
Fiji 

• Rev. Dr. I.S. Tuwere of Auckland, New Zealand 

• Rev. Sereima Lomaloma, Secretary/ Registrar of the Diocese of 
Polynesia 

• Mrs. Tilisi Bryce, Jonathan Bryce and Fifitaloa Bryce 
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New Tomb in an Old Garden 
at the Break of Dawn 


“In the place where he was crucified there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new tomb where no one had ever been laid” (John 19:41). 
“Early on the first day of the week, while it was still dark, Mary 
Magdalene went to the tomb and saw that the stone had been removed 
from the entrance” (John 20: 1). 

Sermon preached by the Rev. Dr LS.Tuwere on the occasion of a 
Memorial <& Thanksgiving Worship Service for the late Archbishop 
of Polynesia, the Most. Reverend Jabe% Leslie Bryce held at the 
Anglican Cathedral, Parnell, Auckland, NZ on Sunday 14 tb of 
February 2010 at 7 pm. 

I had the pleasure, honor and privilege of 
sharing part of our common life and journey 
together with the Archbishop, Jabez Bryce especially 
in the 1980s, in Fiji and around the Pacific in the 
ecumenical movement. I moved to Veiuto in Suva, 
Fiji with my family in the beginning of 1982 to 
become the fourth Principal of the regional Pacific 
Theological College (PTC) when Jabez was a 
member of the governing Council of the College. 
On a good number of occasions we travelled 
together in the region as well as outside the region 
visiting people and churches and attending meetings 
organized by the Pacific Conference of Churches 
and the World Council of Churches (WCC). 



I.S. Tuwere 

Rev. Dr. Haiti a Sevati 
Tuwere is a past Principal 
of the Pacific Theological 
College in Suva; a past 
General Secretary and 
President of the Methodist 
Church in Fiji. He taught 
Theology at St. John I 
College of the Diocese of 
Polynesia in Auckland, 
New Zealand for a good 
number of years. 

Dr. Tuwere is now retired 
and resides in New Zealand. 
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He was a senior statesman within the ecumenical movement 
in the Pacific at that time. As a servant of God who was ordained as 
a priest in the 1960s, Jabez was a go-between in a very real sense of 
the word...a voice between the colonial past and the dawn of 
independence and selfhood within the churches in the islands as well 
as in the wider community. Later on in the final stages of his 
ecumenical engagement, especially with the work of the World 
Council of Churches, he was named one of the seven Presidents of 
the WCC. 

Through his engagements with the Fiji Council of Churches, 
the Pacific Conference of Churches and the wider ecumenical 
movement, Jabez was not afraid to speak his mind forthrightly, 
punctuated here and there by jokes and humorous stories. In his 
endeavour to think in terms of the wider oikoumene, he was equally 
keen to plant his footsteps firmly within his local lagoon, never losing 
touch with his Tongan and Samoan roots, his many friends across 
Fiji, the South Pacific and beyond. And his passing on to the next life 
is an exit from Oceania of one its true sons. We will all miss him and 
he will be long remembered. Thanks be to God! And we convey to 
the family - Tilisi, Jonathan and Fitaloa our heart-felt loloma, our 
good wishes and prayers. 

The Tomb and the Garden are two ancient symbols of life. 
Tomb stands for death, for the end of life. But in the gospel of 
John, the Tomb also stands for life. For living and for a new beginning. 

Gardens in the Old Testament were used for recreational 
purposes, as well as places where flowers, herbs or vegetables were 
cultivated (Song of Songs 5: 1: 6:2). Fruit and olive trees as well as 
grapevines were planted in gardens. It may be used for worship. For 
this purpose we recall the story of Jesus praying to his Father in the 
garden of Gethsemane at the close of his ministry here on earth 
before moving on to face his enemies and the Cross. 

Garden is a symbol for community and community life. 
When Christianity was introduced to Fiji for example, the image of 
garden {were se iteitei) - was a popular image to indicate the Church or 
any of its institutions. A nation, a people, a school, a diocese is a 
garden that has to be cultivated and looked after - planted, watered, 
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pruned and constantly visited. Garden stands for the totality of life, 
life that goes on in the midst of death. 

The first garden in the Bible was the garden of Eden. It 
was a good garden. God pronounced it ‘good’ in his word of 
blessing Later on it became a different garden, a garden of disorder 
and separation. Man through his own deliberate disobedience, 
wanting to be like God, to take his place and to run the garden 
according to his wishes, alienated himself from Him, from God. As 
the result of this, there was hostility and estrangement between man 
and his Creator, between man and woman, and between humanity 
and the rest of the created order represented by the serpent in the 
creation story. 

The story of this estrangement and hostility is a familiar 
story in the history of mankind, past and present. When God’s 
command is not listened to and obeyed, the end result is disaster. 
Man cuts himself away from God. This broken relationship inevitably 
affects all other relationships in the garden. Man blames the woman. 
They in turn blame the serpent. Now they all live in a vicious circle 
of mutual suspicion and hate. 

The garden ceases to be the garden God the Creator wills 
it to be. Now it becomes a wilderness and a battleground for 
hatred, jealousy and mutual suspicion. It becomes bushland, 
uncultivated wilderness. This is the old garden that John is talking 
about in our reading 

In this garden of disobedience, of hatred and separation 
there was a new tomb. New not only because no one had ever been 
laid there before but precisely because of what Jesus had done for 
the garden and for lost humanity. It now becomes a new tomb. One 
that not only stands for death and the end of everything but for a 
new beginning. It becomes a releasing point for new energies and 
hope for the future. Out of this new tomb there breaks forth the 
new dawn of the resurrection morning. 

“Now on the first day of the week Mary Magdalene came to the tomb 
early\ while it was still dark, and saw that the stone had been taken away from 
the tomb. ” 



This is the new that John talks about in his gospel. But before 
we celebrate this new dawn, the tomb and what it stands for must 
be addressed and faced. For in the economy of God, life issues out 
of death. Says Jesus: Unless a grain of wheatfalls into the earth and dies, it 
remains alone; hut if it dies, it bears much fruit (John: 12:24). We must 
admit our sin and guilt, put to death and bury all that separate us 
from God and from one another before we can see the new that is 
promised to us in this new tomb. That, we must do now or never, 
both individually and collectively as a community; as a diocese, 
province or people in this land of Aotearoa and Oceania, garden of 
God. God has done his part through his Son Jesus Christ. Now he 
offers this new tomb to us all as his gift of life. 

The Tomb and the Dawn are closely related symbols of 
life. Tomb or grave stands for space , indicating a particular place for 
burial. It stands for the end of a life-journey - for death. Each one 
of us will have such a particular place when we pass through time. 
The Dawn stands for Time - for a new beginning. For that God- 
given dimension of life that one can never hold back. Time comes 
and goes. The Tomb represents blood, soil and race or ethnicity. It is 
powerful and can be very tempting. And it is gripping the world 
right now. The Tomb is fixed while the Dawn constantly moves on. 
We can only possess it when we receive it with gladness and 
appreciation and make use of it to the full. 

It is within the relationship of these two significant symbols 
of life that God has acted by raising Jesus from the dead. “Death is 
destroyed, victory is complete. Where death is your victory? 
Where death is your power to hurt? As members of the Christian 
community and pupils in the school of Jesus here in Aotearoa and 
in Oceania, it is this victory that has brought us together tonight to 
give thanks to God and to praise Him for the life and service of his 
servant Jabez Bryce. Not the Tomb and Death, but the Dawn of 
the Resurrection morning. God has broken down the power of the 
Tomb and space and opened up a new dawn for a fresh beginning. 
That is the heartbeat of the Christian message, as St. Paul reminds 
us: 
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“ If Christ has not been, raised from death then we 
have nothing to preach and you have nothing to believe ... 
Death gets its power to hurt from sin and sin gets its power 
from the Law. But thanks be to God who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The time of one’s passing on to the next life is significant. It 
is no accident that Jabez passed on to the next life to be with his 
Lord at harvest time in Fiji - vula isevu .. .a time of thanksgiving and 
celebration back in villages especially in the islands. When they harvest 
their yams from their garden. The first and the best part of this is 
offered to the leading chief and to Churches on harvest Sunday. A 
reminder that all of us are co-workers in the garden of life - some 
do the planting, others do the watering, but God gives the growth. 

• A time when we have to celebrate and be joyful because 
God is the God of growth and harvest. 

• A time when the tomb has to be left behind and with 
open arms, we embrace the new Dawn ushered in by 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of time and harvest. 

But the gap between the empty Tomb and the break of 
Dawn is not a gap that we can get over with rather easily. Before 
we can receive the gift of the new Dawn, we must be seen to die. 
For there is no resurrection without the Cross or there is no Cross 
without the resurrection. We have to go through the Cross to be 
able to see the glory of the resurrection morning: 

• to confess, to tell the truth for the truth alone will set 
us free; 

• to listen, really listen to the other who may hold a totally 
different view from yours; 

• to humble oneself as St. Paul reminds us: “Do not 
think of yourself more highly than you should. 
Instead , be moderate in your thinking and judge 
yourself according to the amount of faith that 
God has given you.” 
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These are some of the gifts that I see in the life and ministry 
of Archbishop Jabez Bryce and they are gateways into the 
resurrection Dawn freely given by God through Jesus Christ. There 
is no cheap way and no short cut. God forbid that this should 
happen. 

His passing on to the next life is itself a message to us all to 
move away from the Tomb of darkness and to pass on to the 
Dawn of the resurrection morning. To claim this resurrection anew 
and organize our different churches around it. For the Church 
whose Lord is Jesus the Christ of God cannot be a carbon copy of 
any organization, political or commercial, but the community of 
the crucified and resurrected Lord. It must become a beacon of 
light to the nation. 

"There is a time for everything under the sun/ says the book 
of Wisdom. I see this time of Jabez passing on to the next life as 
the time for: 

• Birthing: allowing new voices to be heard, new 
flowers to bloom, a new sense of community and 
community life to be cultivated. 

• Planting: new ground cleared, dug, and ploughed and 
young cuttings put into the mounds and new seeds 
sown. 

• Mending: broken relationships inside the church and 
in the wider community. 

For it is the Dawn of a new day that God has given us 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ. Three things make this resurrection 
morning new: truth , love and justice. There can be no love 
without justice. Love without justice is sentimentality. On the other 
hand, the demand for justice without love can be violent. If love 
without justice is sentimentality, justice without love can be an 
instrument of evil. 
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God is calling us all to live out these three anatomies of 
freedom in our daily lives, for through Christ’s resurrection we are 
set free: 


“Freedom is what we have — Christ has set us free. Stand 
then as free people and do not allow yourselves to become slaves 
again.” 


Jabe %... vinaka vakalevu na itavL Me qai nomuni na Nona Vakacegu 
kei na Nona Marau na noda Kalou. 

In the Name of God the Father 9 God the Son and 
God the Holy Spirit Amen. 
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Seforosa Carroll 


Seforosa Carroll is a Minister of 
the Word in the Uniting Church 
of Australia and Chair of its 
Assembly Working Group on 
delations with Other Faiths. Sef 
is also the Administrator of 
Manahine Pasefika (Association 
of Oceanian Women 
Theologians) whose primary 
objective is making Oceanian 
ivomen’s voices heard through 
print. Sef is an Australian 
Postgraduate Award Scholarship 
holder and is currently completing 
her PhD studies on *Making 
room for the religious other: 
reading interfaith dialogue and 
encounters in Australia from a 
feminist diasporic perspective * at 
Charles Sturt University. Sef 
has served as a minister in a 
congregational setting in Caves 
Beach and as Chaplain to MFC 
School, Burwood. 


Stranded... 


Abstract: 

This article explores doing theology in diaspora 
using the metaphor of the lei and the double and varied 
meanings of stranded. Being stranded is one metaphor 
among many that speaks about and makes sense of the 
experience of settlement and migration, giving expression 
to the Oceanian experience and perspective of being strangers 
in Australia. Stranded is a constructive and hopeful term 
for describing and unravelling the trauma and experience 
of migration. The gift of its double and varied meanings 
invites and offers a playful encounter as well as the 
opportunity to unravel the experience of migration and 
setdement and to weave new strands. Stranded takes into 
account both the experience of helplessness or alienation 
that migration and settlement can cause as well as the 
opportunity to draw from and weave together strands from 
several sources and traditions to form a life giving sinnet 
and in this instance, the thread that holds a lei together. 
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Definitions 


Strand 1 1. v. to drive or run aground on a shore 

2. n. a string of beads or pearls or like 

3. v. to form a cord or rope by twisting several strands or 
threads together 

4. v. to break one or more strands of a rope or code 

5. n. any of the elements that together make up a larger 
complex whole. 

contexere Latin verb meaning to ‘braid 5 , to ‘weave 5 or ‘connect 5 . 2 

Or 9 un — to tie with sinnet. A Rotuman Proverb, meaning to work 
hard. 3 
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The experience and movement of migration to and 
setdement in Australia can be likened to the process of being 
stranded. Being stranded is one metaphor among many that speaks 
about and makes sense of the experience of settlement and 
migration, giving expression to the Oceanic experience and 
perspective of being strangers in Australia. Stranded is a constructive 
and hopeful term for describing and unravelling the trauma and 
experience of migration. The gift of its double and varied meanings 
invites and offers a playful encounter as well as the opportunity to 
unravel the experience of migration and setdement and to weave 
new strands. Stranded takes into account both the experience of 
helplessness or alienation that migration and setdement can cause as 
well as the opportunity to draw from and weave together strands 
from several sources and traditions to form a life giving sinnet. 4 

To be stranded is to be run or driven aground on a shore, 
to be beached or to be brought to a helpless situation. The Encarta 
World English Dictionary defines to strand as £ to leave somebody in a 
strange place without the capability or resources to get out of it’. 
To be stranded is to have one or more strands broken. Referring to 
the Australian experience of migration and settlement Manning Clark, 
in his History of Australia, expresses the opinion that Australian history 
is '. . . the story of men and women facing up to the problems of 
being human beings in Australia’. 5 These problems manifest 
themselves in the experiences of being dislocated and displaced in 
a country away from home. The editors of the book Multiculturalism, 
Difference and "Postmodernism assert Australia’s New World history is 
so much about the dispossessed and oppressed seeking refuge and 
new opportunity.’ 6 In a broad national sense Australia’s history as 
Jan Pettman aptly puts it is 'a history of displacements - of 
disruption, dislocation, occupation, journeys, and resettlement in 
strange places.’ 7 

The Australian multicultural story is a story of alienation, 
estrangement, strangers amidst strangers and their response to 
strangers, their own alien status and their alien environment. Sonia 
Magdelena TascUn makes the case that Australia’s history is founded 
on trauma - 'those arising from its origins as a modern nation-state 
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and as a colonial outpost of Britain amidst “black savages” and 
“yellow strangers” and the invasion of another's space'. Australia's 
story is one of being stranded in the forms of estrangement, 
exclusion and alienation, all of which are part and parcel of the 
Australian story. 

Being stranded, however, is not necessarily the last word in 
what might seem to be a hopeless situation. As another of the 
meanings of strand suggests, a sinnet or rope is formed by twisting 
or braiding together several strands, or broken by breaking one or 
more of its strands. When one is stranded one can be strengthened 
and formed by the experience or broken by it, or both. 

It is here that I turn to a Rotuman proverb, which informs 
my sense of being a stranded weaver and leht % Or un is an old 
Rotuman proverbial saying that means to ‘tie with sinnet'. This 
proverbial saying has two meanings. The first is normally ‘said to 
someone who is facing difficulty or hardship, suggesting that the 
person be patient and accept the difficulty'. 9 This must not be taken 
to imply a passive attitude or acceptance to hardship. It is meant to 
cheer a person on, urging the person not to give up but to endure 
patiently. 10 It can be likened to Paul's exhortation in Romans 12:12, 
‘Rejoice in hope, be patient in suffering, persevere in prayer'. The 
inference here is that difficulties and hardships do not go on forever. 
In the meantime one needs to stay strong and focused in order to 
overcome the difficulty or hardship. Although this proverbial saying 
could be used to validate women staying on in abusive relationships 
and upholding oppressive cultural norms, I believe it is not intended 
to imply that. Its second meaning provides the balance to patient 
endurance and supports the understanding that patient endurance is 
not passive suffering or acceptance of one's unjust lot in life. It is to 
persist, to use Paul Tillich's words ‘in spite of' the odds. 11 

To or un means ‘to put on a belt of sinnet or to work hard'. 
Or un usually refers to the advice parents give to their sons when 
they go to live in their wives' villages, implying maturity and 
responsibility for their new family. To or un implies a commitment 
to a goal and responsibility and it is a sign of maturity, independence, 
coming of age. Or un can also mean to weave or lei the strands of 
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hospitality. I use or un here to refer to the task of weaving and lei- 
ing. By way of analogy, it is to respond to the challenge of vigorous 
theological thinking and action in a somewhat arduous task. 

Weaving can be a time consuming, slow and tedious task. 
To weave a contextual theology is to be prepared to work hard at 
integrating the varying strands with sinnet. In terms of constructing 
a contextual diasporic theology, both the forming (by twisting or 
braiding) and the breaking (or unravelling) are necessary. Weaving is 
a helpful metaphor for doing a contextual theology. Weaving is a 
kind of cultural metaphor that resonates with the biblical tradition 
of hospitality. 

Daniel Hardy’s etymological study of the word 'context’ is 
instructive here . 12 Hardy, speaking at a symposium in New Zealand 
tided 'Christ and Context’, argued the point that Gospel and context 
are not separate entities. Through the use of the Latin verb contexere , 
which means to 'braid’, to 'weave’ or 'connect’, Hardy demonstrated 
that to speak of Christ and context is to speak of an interweaving, a 
braiding of what we have often viewed as divided. The question 
Hardy puts forward is how that interweaving of Christ and culture 
occurs. 


How is God present within 
this intertwining of culture and 
Gospel? How is the God in Christ 
present, and how by recognizing the 
presence of God in Christ, we may 
further effect the consequences of 
this presence ? 13 

As one of many strangers, an alien to Australian shores, 
identifying the interweaving of Christ and culture in the Australian 
context requires the exploration of three strands. The first is how 
Australia has understood itself as a multicultural society and practised 
living this multicultural reality. This exploration seeks to unravel and 
understand how the stranger has been perceived and represented in 
Australian society. The second strand involves an exploration of how 
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the church in Australia has understood the call to be multicultural. 
How has it put into practice the biblical and theological traditions to 
do with hospitality and welcoming the stranger? The third inquiry 
or strand is where the above two intersect, giving rise to a cross- 
cultural exploration of an ecclesiology of hospitality within the 
context of multicultural Australia inspired by Paul’s exhortation to 
‘welcome one another just as Christ has welcomed (accepted) you’ 
(Romans 15:2). The strand common to all is hospitality and the 
welcome given to the stranger, the other. 

The call to welcome the stranger is, as Francis Nichols 
emphasises, ‘the obligation to open one’s heart to the stranger’. 14 
Nichols argues that this is not the sole responsibility of the individual 
Christian: ‘it is also a task for the corporate Christian community as 
well.’ 15 Nichols insists that this call to open one’s heart to the stranger 
involves religious societies asking themselves how they relate to those 
outside, to those apparent outsiders within, and even to the experience 
of otherness in their hearts’. The underlying assumption is that this 
posture with respect to the stranger is a test of faith. This stance is 
earthed in a reading of Matthew 25 and Paul’s episde to the Galatians 
3:25—28. The follower of Christ is bade to recognise the anonymous 
Jesus in and through the personal situation of the vulnerable other 
and the Gospel; and, in the epistle, the body of Christ is conceived 
of in a way that transcends boundary lines demarcated by ethnicity, 
gender and slavery. 

I set myself the task of exploring the multicultural reality 
of the Christian ekklesia in Australia, through the interpretive 
framework of hospitality and particularly the stranger-host 
relationship symbolised by the metaphor of the lei. I am referring 
here to a social custom and image of welcome that Pacific Island 
migrants bring with them to Australia. The lei is a garland of flowers 
placed around the neck of a stranger; it is not indigenous to Australia. 
It is an alien practice. The value of this metaphor lies in how this 
code of hospitality from elsewhere, the bestowing of the garland, 
is employed to think through the complex dynamics of crossing 
cultures in a society that is usually constructed along Anglo-Celtic 
lines. In so doing it is exploring the question of how migrant cultures 
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(strands of lei s) can enrich an ekklesia that is essentially an amalgamation 
of setder churches whose origins were also in another time and in 
another place. 

The multicultural reality cannot be viewed solely by the host 
or even solely as the guest. The hospitality relationship requires 
movement and the awareness of the interweaving of our collective 
histories and stories of power and colonial injustices. We no longer 
have pure histories or pure cultures: whether we realise it or not, we 
are influenced and changed as our stories and experiences interweave 
with each other. As we explore this multicultural society we will 
need to consider issues of power, inequality, knowledge and 
representation. These are matters often masked in the churches 5 
understanding of multiculturalism and likewise the government 
policies. The multicultural reality can be best understood, experienced, 
lived and represented through the dynamics of hospitality and the 
mutual engagement of dialogue through the awareness and sensitivity 
of our guest or (stranger, other, foreigner, outsider) and host status. 
In arguing for such a view I have chosen to use as my interpretative 
filter the dynamic and relationship between the guest (stranger, 
foreigner, other) and host and the act(s) and politic(s) of hospitality. 
Seen from this perspective hospitality seeks to disrupt the ‘imperial 
gaze 5 of the host or ‘master subject 5 into ‘transparent space 5 and 
reveal a more real and complex space. Hospitality seeks to disrupt 
the ‘illusion of transparency 5 . It calls into question the blindness of 
the church that tends toward homogeneity and the marginalising of 
difference. Hospitality is a series of movements that are intentional, 
participatory and consequently life sustaining. 16 It signifies the weaving 
together of theological and cultural strands with the expected 
outcome of new insights, new spaces and new ways of being. 
Hospitality comprises six theological movements or turns based on 
the guest-host relationship. 

Hospitality presupposes the three movements of hospitality 
and adds to it. These movements, grounded in Hebrew and New 
Testament traditions, are: the experience of being the stranger, the 
reversal of the guest and host, where the guest becomes host, resulting 
in a transforming revelation. This notion of hospitality is explored 
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and expanded further in order to construct the idea of hospita/e/ty. 
The three additional movements are drawn from the Christian 
theological tradition; the experience of alienation brought about by 
migration, being alien in diaspora and the Oceanic tradition of 
hospitality symbolised by the lei. It is my argument that these six 
movements, or turns of hospitaMy, are necessary for a transformed 
understanding of antipodean hospitality. 17 

These movements can lead us toward an open dialogue 
with other cultures, religions and theories. These movements and 
turns can also provide the foundation for cross-cultural theology(ies) 
conversation and interfaith relationships in Australia. I believe the 
principles and practice of the movements of hospita/e/ty enables 
and empowers us to ‘show’ grace to those different from us and 
provides a safe, sacred theoretical and physical space to be vulnerable, 
to explore our strangerness and allow for transformations to occur. 
The movements and turns of hospitality provide the necessary 
framework whereby theory, action and reflection become 
inseparable moments in praxis. Hospitality is both a metaphor and 
a model. 

Metaphors and models are interrelated concepts in theology. 
In Models of God: Theologyfor an Ideological, Nuclear Age, Sallie McFague 
insists that there should be a ‘continuum and a symbiotic relationship 
between image and concept’. 18 Metaphors and models serve a 
number of purposes in theology. They are employed to explain or 
gain a better understanding of the unfamiliar (in this case the trauma 
of migration) or the mysteries of faith such as the church or salvation. 
McFague asserts that a metaphor is ‘an attempt to say something 
about the unfamiliar in terms of the familiar, an attempt to speak 
about what we do not know in terms of what we know. 19 In this 
way, as Paul Minear observes, ‘images are a mode for perceiving a 
given reality, especially when this reality is of such a nature as not to 
be amenable to objective study or measurement’. 20 Metaphor plays 
a crucial role in enabling one to explore and deepen one’s 
understanding of a complex reality. As Susan Thistlethwaite explains, 
metaphor 
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expresses the heuristic 
power of thought, which moves 
from the unknown to the known 
and enables new knowledge to 
emerge by association. When we 
investigate the unknown we ask, 

‘What is it like?’ Our answer in 
metaphor conveys both a likeness 
and unlikeness, which enables the 
reality of our experience to be re¬ 
examined. 21 

Metaphors awaken the imagination. Paul Minear, in his study 
Images of the Church in the New Testament ; states that ‘any reality that is 
inherendy a mystery will demand for its perception an awakening 
of the imagination 5 . 22 Frederick Herzog maintains that the function 
of biblical metaphors is to break imaginative boundaries: 

What the Gospel as praxis 
text of theology brings out is the 
predominantly metaphorical 
character of Gospel language. It 
does not transfer meaning to a 
deeper or higher reality, nor does it 
primarily conceptualize reality. It 
creates new reality. In the light of 
the newly created reality, reality as a 
whole is questioned, acted upon and 
interpreted in a new way . 23 

Metaphors link thought and action. They not only try to 

explain the unfamiliar with the familiar but can influence or shape 

who or what we become. Thistiethwaite contends that the use of 

metaphor as a methodological tool enables the church to become 

more self-aware, though; an awareness that leads to change comes 

from the recognition of the ‘continuum between image and concept 5 

tw 
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as images are the basis of all thought. 24 Our images or metaphors 
of church or God deepen and inform self-understanding, which in 
turn affects the way we are church and how we relate to the world. 
It follows then, that the more staying power a metaphor has the 
greater the possibility that it will become a model. As McFague 
illustrates the metaphor of God the Father is an excellent example 
of this. 


In becoming a model, it has 
permitted an understanding of 
many things. As creeds of the 
church amply illustrate, models 
approach the status of concepts: 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
models of divine life that inform 
the tradition’s most central concept 
of the trinity. 25 

A metaphor can eventually become a model. Avery Dulles 
emphasises this connection in his classic text Models of Church. 26 Dulles 
states that when c an image is employed reflectively and critically to 
deepen one’s theoretical understanding of a reality it becomes a 
“model”’. 27 McFague, similarly, states that ‘a model is a metaphor 
that has gained sufficient scope so as to present a pattern for relatively 
comprehensive and coherent explanation’. 28 Metaphors or images 
empower and encourage us to hope for new models of 
communities. Dulles maintains that the exploratory, heuristic use of 
models has the capacity to lead to new theological insights. 29 Models 
enable the expression, reflection and critique of complex thought 
and ideas. However, as Stephen Bevans cautions, c no one model can 
account for all the data of a particular area, or the complexity of a 
theological doctrine or position. It is a case that is useful in simplifying 
a complex reality . . .’ 30 

As a metaphor, hospitaMy brings together an image (lei), 
the Christian tradition of hospitality and the practice of hospitality 
that is familiar, although expressed and practised differently, in both 



the Oceania and Australian contexts. The metaphor of the lei is used 
to think through and imagine new ways of welcome and hospitality. 
As a model, the use of hospitality as a model is very exploratory 
and arises out of the need to account for, name and map the new 
geography (or context). It will have its limitations and may even 
seem incomplete and strange. In this sense it sits within McFague’s 
definition of a metaphorical theology that encourages non-traditional, 
unconventional, novel ways of expressing the relationship between 
God and the world not because such ways are necessarily better 
than received ways but because they cannot be ruled out as not 
better unless tried. 31 

It is evident that this is an unusual theological approach. It 
stands inside the cultural turn identified by Kathryn Tanner and Sheila 
Davaney 32 and it is interdisciplinary in nature. This is theology done 
in conversation with postcolonial and diasporic studies: to other 
theologians who are more used to conventional dogmatic modes 
and discussion on theology and epistemology, it may appear 
subversive. In these circumstances I need to say something more 
about where I am coming from and which theological categories 
will fund this ekklesial turn to hospitaMy. 

To speak of where I am coming from stands inside a good 
tradition. The point is well made by Hugh Kerr that theologians 
need to explain where they have come from and how they have 
been informed. 33 This concern for being a theologian also sits within 
Rebecca Chopp’s idea of the poetics of testimony. 34 It is her 
conviction that there are times when we need to say what has 
happened and to say how we have responded. Chopp argues that 
the situations and events in which we find ourselves witness us. As a 
discursive practice, the poetics of testimony "provides a strong critique 
of dominant cultural practices and provokes refigurations of the 
social imaginary, that is, the basic presuppositions, metaphors, and 
rules that frame cultural operations’. 35 The poetics of testimony is 
"fundamentally concerned with human and earthly survival and 
transformation’. 36 There is an imperative to bear witness to these 
things that happen in the public and formal ekklesial domain and 
how they intersect with the personal (autobiographical) side of life. 
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For someone in diaspora there emerges the need to find 
one’s voice. It is a necessary part of one’s soteriological necessity. 

‘What is it about the human condition or experience as we live out 
our lives in this historical socio-political setting that manifest need 
for healing, wholeness, reconciliation, forgiveness and integrity.’ 37 This 
soteriological necessity is operative on a number of levels. The first 
of these is, to borrow Audre Lorde’s words, the ‘transformation 
of silence into language and action’. 38 I am a Fiji-born Rotuman 
woman, a product of colonialism and Christian missions and a 
migrant to Australia. The soteriological necessity involves, in part, 
the ability to tell the story of the effects of colonialism and Christian 
missions and the subjugation of native epistemologies in Oceania 
of which I am still a part and of which Australia has had a part. 
Secondly, this necessity embraces the need to rethink the identity 
etched upon the colonised mind and body and how this identity of 
being an ‘inferior stranger’ affects the way different ‘races’ live together 
in Australia. Thirdly, this necessity involves the capacity to speak about 
the experience of dislocation brought about by migration and 
diaspora and to name, articulate and negotiate one’s identity against 
the prevalent norm dictated by the dominant culture. Writing about 
Asians in North America, Fumitaka Matsuoka describes this vocation 
as the risky business of coming out of silence. 39 It is a liminal space 
of holy insecurity. 

The theological role I see myself exercising is the equivalent 
of being one of those women gathered around in Sallie McFague’s 
quilting bee. Rather than think of the theologian as working in some 
kind of intellectual solitary confinement, McFague believes that the 
present is a time when theologians should exercise a greater deal of 
collegial responsibility. They should look upon themselves as weaving 
a metaphorical patch that will then be combined with others to 
form what she calls a crazy quilt. 40 Its colour and design only gradually 
emerge. This model is exploratory, relational and essentially 
provisional. Finding myself in this working bee I see myself like 
Gloria Anzaldua, and many other feminists of colour, who do not 
wish to end up with a ‘system’ that is too tightly bound or a system 
that is likely to be static and unaffected by experience or context. 
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Instead I would like to present an alternative, my perspective, albeit 
one of many unfolding, unravelling perspectives. The most I can do 
for now is to weave and thread my patch. "It is the kind of patch 
that requires continual movement between the stranger/guest and 
host, which cuts across spaces and established epistemologies; 
backwards and forwards from centre to margin, never content to 
be static, never content with 'transparent space’ but always in search 
of, and moving on to, new possibilities and places. Hospitality is an 
exploration that moves between the Pacific (in my case, Fiji) and 
Australia. It does so through the movement (experience) of migration 
and diaspora; it will be theologised through the metaphor of the lei. 
It will raise many questions to do with identity, belonging and home. 
What does it mean to be at home? How does one be at home, 
when one leaves home? Hospitality invites us to consider the 
relationship between identity, belonging and home. 

Strictly speaking I am not a quilter. In McFague’s working 
bee I would be all thumbs or toes. The quilting bee is a cultural 
product. It is usually associated as a white woman’s craft. The proper 
analogy for women of colour from the Pacific is weaving. 41 Weaving 
is a cultural heritage associated with the making of mats. 42 1 am part 
of a tradition of weavers both within my own immediate clan and 
as a member of the Oceanian community of weavers. Mat weaving 
is traditionally viewed in Pacific Island cultures as a feminine activity. 
The task of weaving in the Pacific is a communal activity - one 
does not weave alone or for oneself. 43 One weaves together with 
others and for the community. 44 Weaving is often accompanied by 
conversation, laughter and stories. Weaving is creative and its creations 
are often very beautiful and usually very practical. It uses local know¬ 
how handed down from generation to generation, working with 
whatever materials are available in the local environment. Although 
different families or islands may have distinctive styles of weaving 
there is a long history of learning from each other and a joy in 
sharing skills and experience. 45 It is no surprise then, that women in 
Oceania advocating for women and women’s concerns in theological 
education, would choose to call themselves 'Weavers’. 
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For the first time in 2003 Oceanic women's theological 
reflections were brought together in a publication aptly titled Weavings: 
Women Doing Theology in Oceania. Weavings is seen as an appropriate 
title because it is a richly nuanced contextual image emanating from 
Oceania’s custom of weaving mats but also an apt description of a 
process by which Pacific Islander women study/write theology. The 
editors write: 


We have attempted to 
describe their theological method of 
interweaving the various strands of 
lived experience and Christian 
education . . . Employing the 
imagery of the weaving of a mat, 
we have sought to explain how 
Oceanian women engage in the task 
of theological education by 
weaving together strands of 
personal, cultural, and global 
experience, along with the strands 
of biblical and church tradition. 46 

Weaving is not confined to Oceania nor specifically to 
women. It is one of those traditions that have transcended the islands 
of Oceania. A case in point is the conference held in Dunedin, New 
Zealand in 1996. In a session titled The Pacific Diaspora in Aotearoa- 
New Zealand’, the mat and the imagery of weaving were employed 
as a way of doing theology. The placing of the mat on a richly 
textured carpet in a college room was a vivid reminder of a changed 
cultural space and a new theological geography. 47 The mat was used 
in such a way as to open up the dialogue between multiple Pacific 
cultures and particularly Pacific first- and second-generations and 
women. It was a conversation that moved between the varying Pacific 
cultures and experiences, the dominant Pakeha culture, the experience 
of being dislocated in diaspora; and how this experience alters how 
one speaks about faith and weaves one’s own theology. In this way 
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the mat was a mediator of both tradition and identity. It accentuated 
difference as well as a potential for unity. 

The mat might be culturally 
specific; it might have its own 
personal history; it might be in 
custody of a particular person or 
family, but it was also a symbol which 
stood for all those cultures 
represented in Aotearoa-New 
Zealand. For all the differences 
among island cultures it was 
acknowledged that the art of 
weaving and the creation of similar 
mats was 'common throughout the 
Pacific’48 

But even in its potential for unity in diaspora the mat on 
another level highlighted the tension between identity, belonging, 
diverse experiences and being in a different theological geography. 
The mat was a finished product from the islands. It was representative 
of many 'invisible 5 others who had prepared the pandanus leaves 
iyoivoi) and woven the mat. It carries with it a communal history, 
which was best understood in its original context. Perema Alofivae 
stated that the mat was his sense of identity. In its original Samoan 
setting the mat was complete. It was clear what the mat represented; 
and there was no gap in it. Now in a new context the mat, although 
important, was acquiring a new meaning for him. 

For some of the participants the mat served to remind them 
of the oppressive nature of their culture and traditions. Risatisone 
Ete, a New Zealand born (second-generation) Samoan, identifies 
with the tassels on the edge of the mat. He was afraid of the mat, 
saying, 'It 5 s a part of me I don't understand. The mat stood for the 
tradition and structures of culture, which felt like it had been "thrown 
on me 555 . He referred to the desire to take the mat apart, to recognise 
its contradictions and anomalies. 
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Marie Ropeti, another participant, highlighted the somewhat 
oppressive nature of the mat and the place of women in the process. 
Although women c owned the mat’, wove the mats, received the 
mats, opened and handled it, once the mat was rolled up, the women 
took their leave. Decisions concerning them were made in their 
absence. Ropeti took exception to the role of women assigned in 
this way, stating that the present mat was laden with considerations 
of power and wealth. She was conscious of the need for either 
weaving a new mat or substantially reinterpreting the old one. 

In this new theological geography the question arising for 
the participants was what should be done with the mat? Should it 
be put away, torn apart, or was there a need to weave something 
new that would represent life and faith for these diaspora communities 
in Aotearoa-New Zealand? The dialogue between the participants 
demonstrates that although the mat and weaving is a cultural tradition 
familiar to all in the Pacific it carries both positive and negative 
connotations. 

Similarly in Rotuman culture the mat serves as both a positive 
and negative symbol which, as Vilisoni Hereniko skilfully 
demonstrates, is linked to the Rotumans* understanding of the spirit 
world, the ritual of weaving isaa) and female clowning. 49 Drawing 
from the Rotuman legend of Aeatos , Hereniko illustrates that the 
institution of sa’a in Rotuma was a ritual for keeping the malevolent 
ghosts (‘ atua ) away. Rotumans believed that the spirit of the dead 
person ( c atua ) could make its home in plants, animals and even human 
beings. The ‘ atua were known to be malevolent ghosts, who could 
cause harm to the community. The ‘atua were transformed into ‘aitu 
(god) once physicalised in the form of an animal or plant. ‘Aitu 
were known as benevolent ghosts once they were constrained in a 
physical form as this now meant they were no longer wild or 
malicious. Each village in Rotuma had its own ‘aitu. 

The malevolent ghosts in the legend of Aeatos were defeated 
or constrained by weaving and chaotic noise (the beating of drums, 
blowing of conch shells and the cackling of hens). In the legend the 
mat or weaving of the mat together with chaotic noise was used to 
constrain the malevolent ghosts. For Hereniko this posed a problem. 
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If a mat has been used to capture an atua it follows that the mat will 
have negative rather than positive connotations. Yet mats have a 
symbolic place and meaning in Rotuman culture. 50 

In skilfully connecting the institution of the saa, and the saaitu 
(to which I am indebted to Hereniko for) Hereniko makes a strong 
argument for the sacred task of weaving. The sa’aitu is a band of 
uncircumcised male ‘atua who wandered freely. The term itself is 
contradictory: saa means weaving and ‘aitu means god. Hereniko 
explains the anomaly in the following way; 'wandering ghosts that 
could be woven, "captured” in a fine mat, and turned into an ' aitu\ 
Hereniko makes the point that in this way weaving an ‘atua into a mat 
was the same as transforming it into an ‘aitu\ a potentially malevolent 
‘atua could be physicalised and made benevolent or harmless. By 
being physicalised in the form of a mat, the ‘atua were brought into 
the moral order, making it possible for human beings to exercise 
control over their disposition. Rotuman fine mats, from this 
standpoint, are a supreme symbol of domestication, more specifically 
of domesticated mana 'potency 5 . 51 The belief that wandering ghosts 
could be transformed into benevolent or harmless gods resolved 
the fears that malicious ghosts posed to the family. As well it was a 
way to harness the mana of the ghosts. Life could be unbearable if 
the sa’aitu could not be physicalised. 

According to Hereniko a sa’a (the Rotuman word for 
weaving) was an institution that inverted social order. 52 "A sa’a was an 
occasion when women gathered together to weave fine mats for an 
important future event. Within this setting certain taboos were broken, 
and certain rituals performed.” 53 The sa’a was accompanied by play 
in the form of humorous banter, dancing and feasting. Generally, it 
would be women who gathered together to weave. Hereniko suggests 
that the weaving assembly of women was symbolically believed to 
be constraining the saaitu. 

Although my experience is not one of being haunted by a 
band of uncircumcised male ghosts — the malevolent ghosts of 
migration, the homeland, the legacy of colonisation, and Christian 
missions are malevolent ghosts (' atua ) that need to be woven into 
and transformed into an' aitu . Although the ancient institution of saa 

V^\\ 
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may have disappeared, I would argue it has a place albeit 
metaphorically in the weaving of a contextual diasporic theology. 
The medium is no longer the mat but rather the weaving of ‘ atua 
(ghosts of the homeland and the past) into benevolent ‘aitu Weaving 
in this sense for me takes on a new potent sacred meaning. It allows 
me to weave the past into a creative future. Work and play (weaving/ 
chaos) were the two essential ingredients for constraining the 
malevolent ghosts in the legend of A.eatos , for me the task is one of 
weaving and transforming silence into speech. 

Weaving is a skilled and disciplined craft, concerned not 
only for creating new patterns, but also for how patterns of the 
past inform the patterns of the present. My mother is a meticulous 
weaver. She would spend as much care and deliberation weaving as 
she would spend unravelling the threads of mistakes or to add a 
join on an incomplete-complete mat. I remember when my mother 
was teaching me to weave using different mediums; whenever I 
made a wrong turn in my weaving, or took a shortcut that resulted 
in a ridiculous or distorted pattern, my mother would not let me 
continue weaving until I had unravelled the kinks or knots and 
understood the nature and consequences of my mistakes. She would 
sternly remind me that a good weaver is one who spends as much 
time, care and deliberation weaving as she does unravelling. 

Similarly, I believe that the task of the theologian, the 
Christian community and theology, is one of weaving and unravelling. 
Weaving is an event that enables the continuity and discontinuity of 
the past, the present and the future. In order to weave and unravel, 
the Christian community needs to have a discerning eye to recognise 
where the joins, kinks or bumps and knots are. On the one hand, 
the theologian needs to identify where the joins are and to recognise 
the variety of distinct patterns present. On the other hand, in order 
to weave or welcome anOther theology or presence, the Christian 
community needs to be able to identify where the kinks and knots 
are so that these may be unravelled to enable the join. Most often it 
is the kinks and knots in our theologies or understandings of church 
that keep us from welcoming an (other). In critically evaluating these 
theologies, ideologies and philosophies we are then able to disengage 
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in order to reengage new patterns of welcome and hospitality through 
the movements of hospitaMy. 

Weaving is a continuity of the past. Patterns and methods 
of the past do not control the weaving or making of new patterns, 
but help to create new meanings informed by the past. The cycle of 
weaving continues with old and new methods and is manifested by 
new patterns formed or woven on the mat. For the women in 
Oceania, the completion of a mat necessitates the weaving of a new 
one. Although a new mat is woven, new patterns imagined and created, 
new material and ideas sought on how the new mat can be improved, 
the patterns and strands of the past are not neglected. 

The metaphor of weaving naturally lends itself to lei making. 
The braids together individual flowers held together by a strand(s). 
There is no one or right way to braid a lei In fact, there are several 
methods of lei making. Leis can be woven, braided, strung, pierced 
or knotted. They can range from simple to elaborate, complex 
arrangements. Leis are made not only from flowers or frangipani 
but also shells, leaves, raffia and pandanus leaves. In this present work 
I am not a quilter; I am a weaver, a transoceanic weaver of lei in the 
land Downunder. I am a leist! Weaving and lei -ing are two distinct 
and interdependent activities. Like the second-generation New 
Zealand-born Pacific Islanders I find myself identifying with the 
tassels on the peripheries of the mat. I have chosen to work with a 
different medium (lei), whilst still using the metaphor of weaving. 
The task I see before me now is one of gathering, braiding and 
weaving the cultural and theological traditions of the past with my 
present local and global context. It is the task of the lei st to gather 
strands, critically assess each strand individually, find their points of 
connection and discontinuity and braid or weave these strands 
together. 

Being a theology on the way it will, of necessity, not be a 
theology complete in and of itself. Mats are often left in incomplete¬ 
completeness. In the same way theology needs to be in its incomplete¬ 
completeness. It is also not uncommon to find new weavings on an 
‘incomplete-complete mat 5 . It is usual for the same women and or 
other women to continue the weaving of a mat even when it is 
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assumed to be finished. A good weaver is not only able to continue 
the join on the already assumed to be finished mat with her own 
distinct style and pattern, but she is also able to discern where the 
old and new meet or join on an incomplete-complete mat. A good 
join on a mat is one where it cannot be detected because the weaver 
has blended the strands with the already existing pattern and at the 
same time has maintained her own distinct style and pattern. A good 
weaver, therefore, will recognise on any woven artefact the joins, 
the style, and distinct pattern of weaving present. In order to continue 
weaving on an incomplete-complete mat, some threads may need 
to be unravelled, and some knots may need to be untied, so that the 
weaving may continue because the weaving of the present and the 
future is partly influenced and shaped by the weavings of the past. 

One might ask why a Rotuman would invest an interest in 
this subject area. As I stated earlier, I am a transoceanic weaver of lei 
or lei st. The antipodean notion is not only geographical; it is also 
perspectival. It represents a view from the underside, a migrant voice 
set against a background of Australian multicultural policy. This voice 
is needed as a strand among many voices to weave the multicultural 
reality. It is in my vested interest as a stranded theologian to cross, 
transcend limits, connect, unravel and even untie the knots of history 
and prejudice, to make space, widen space, and create new spaces 
for the strangers/aliens who have been excluded. For the stranded 
diasporic theological leist, the multicultural story is crucial to informing 
and re/constructing a public theology and ecclesiology of hospitality. 

I have chosen the interpretative framework of hospitality 
for a number of reasons. Hospitality is a global or universal term. 
In our current day it is perhaps best understood as having or inviting 
family and friends over for a pleasant meal or of the 'hospitality 
industry, of hotels and restaurants which are open to strangers as 
long as they have money or credit cards’. 54 We do not necessarily 
now think first of welcoming strangers. Christine Pohl makes a 
distinction between this contemporary practice and how hospitality 
has been understood in the Christian past. Hospitality was an integral 
part of the Christian life and the Hebrew tradition. It was seen to 
encompass physical, social and spiritual dimensions incorporating 
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the physical, spiritual and the moral. The purpose of hospita/rity is to 
recover this ancient biblical and theological tradition and establish a 
hermeneutical connection with how an Australian church describes 
itself as multicultural. 

This idea of hospitality is not without a certain sense of 
ambivalence. Hospitality inherently involves risks. Whenever there is 
a potential for hospitality there is a potential for harm as well as an 
exchange of gifts. Hospitality can so easily become hostility. The Latin 
root of the word guest ( hostis ) implies that the guest may also double 
as the enemy. 57 The estranged guest may also be the stranger who 
harms the host and vice versa. The hospitality relationship is never a 
relationship of equals: it is always asymmetrical and must exist in 
continuum of each other. 

The guest/host reversal is an integral part of the hospitality 
relationship. Mireille Rosello asserts that, 'if the guest is always the 
guest and the host is always the host, something has probably gone 
very wrong: hospitality has somehow been replaced by parasitism 
or charity’. 56 Hospitality should be a relationship whereby 'the host 
and guest are often locked in a complicated ballet of proposals, 
expectations and careful interpretations of seemingly infinite offers/ 57 
The idea that hospitality is a one-way exchange has come to dominate 
how we practise hospitality in our current time, particularly in the 
West. There is an urgent need for new understandings and models 
of hospitality. 

In these postcolonial days hospitality is one of those terms 
that can eliminate the lines of encounter between the gospel and 
cultures subjected to mission. Hospitality offers the opportunity to 
explore the dynamic relationship between guest/stranger and host in 
the context of the colonial and zealous Christian encounters and the 
multicultural reality of empire. The mission enterprise was part and 
parcel of the modern empires’ frenzied search, discovery and 
acquisition of lands and peoples beyond its borders. The acts of 
colonialism and imperialism were supported by the ideological 
formations of the nineteenth century 'that certain territories and people 
beseech and require domination’. 58 Most colonial schemes began with 
the assumption of 'native backwardness and general inadequacy to 
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be independent, equal and fit’. It followed that mutuality between 
Europe and the periphery was unattainable. The periphery would 
always be subordinate to the centre. 

But there is a twist to this tale. It is now well known that 
colonised and converted peoples write back. The colonial and 
imperial encounter most often left its mark by imposing its own 
epistemology over that of the receiving culture. Colonised cultures 
were objectified and represented through the colonial gaze. The 
postcolonial task is, in part, redressing this imbalance of 
(misrepresentation by seeking to recover subjugated knowledges 
and cultural worldviews swallowed by the colonial and imperial 
encounter. 

The spirit of the Christian faith often depended upon the 
hospitality of designated pagan cultures to those engaged in mission. 
The practice of hospitality presupposes this history and rather than 
being merely reactive, it sets out to re-engage. The context is now 
one of migration and diaspora. How hospitable are those societies, 
like Australia, which shared the dominant ethnic and Christian imperial 
values to those of another culture and dislocated past? The placing 
of the lei inside hospitality invites us then to explore one of Lewins’s 
arguments. 

Of particular interest is Lewins’s belief that progress in 
relationships is possible only 'when we accept that migrants’ relations 
with their host country are political relations - that is, relations 
involving the exercise of power’. 59 Lewins is aware of the 
implications of the powerful status of the host. Lewins emphasises 
the point that ‘[understanding multiculturalism is a challenge. It 
involves asking uncomfortable questions and accepting harsh 
realities’. 60 The implications of power are so often hard to perceive 
and counter because structural inequalities are masked by the concept 
of multiculturalism. It was also Lewins’s conviction that ‘migrants 
themselves also need to be aware that they too are responsible for 
the future and the structural changes needed to change it’. 61 Can the 
lei be a symbol for what Lewins proposes? Can those hospitable 
values associated with the lei play their part in reminding the churches 
in Australia of the biblical and theological traditions to do with 
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hospitality that Pohl so eloquently speaks about? Can the movements 
of hospitality help the churches to identify inequality within its 
structures and imagine more inclusive structures? 

This weaving and lei -ing in my context down under has been 
carried out against a background of suggested imagery that is 
particular to biblical traditions and my stranded theological geography. 
Many of the writers on the multicultural agenda have been of 
Western descent. Diasporic hyphenated voices have been relatively 
silent. Evidendy there are missing strands yet to be woven. This is 
the background against which I write as a leist theologian weaving 
and braiding together different strands to inform the ecclesial lei in 
multicultural Australia. 

For the sake of this theology the strands I weave together 
are a blend of cultural and theological insights. The postcolonial and 
diasporic have already been mentioned. The theological threads have 
to do with ecclesiology and Christology. It is not surprising that 
these two doctrines should have been identified. It is quite common 
for a contextual theology to begin from the doctrinal strands in 
these areas, as Jung Young Lee has done. 62 In this instance 
ecclesiological strands have been anticipated through Lewins’s analysis 
and subsequent developments in the life of institutional churches in 
this country. It is now time to move beyond housing arrangements, 
sharing of buildings, recognition of ministers - and do some 
theology. 

The Christological focus comes to the foreground because 
it carries questions of identity and relationship. The question ‘who 
do you say that I am?’ invites us to think about who we are as 
bearers of Christian identity. It invites us to consider how our identity 
in Christ is linked to our cultural identity. What happens to this later 
sense of identity in and through migration? Who am I now? Where 
is home? Where is my place? Where is my space? These questions 
concerning identity lead to questions that have to do with how 1/we 
relate to the other. The basic question posed by Jesus is expressed in 
the plural. It follows hard on the heels from a similarly put question: 
Who do men/people say that I am? The temptation for a diasporic 
theology is to be caught up in the need to identify a new self and or 
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be contained to the concerns of a particular migrant ethnic group. 
The biblical traditions to do with hospitality invite us to transcend 
these limits. From a Christological perspective they present us with a 
Christ who is both guest and host, not just to me and those like me, 
but also to the alien other, including the host as well as all other 
guests. The purpose of this study, then, is to weave together the 
strands of ecclesiology, Christology, diasporic, hospitality and the 
metaphor of the lei. All this is done against a background of 
demographic political shifts in Australia in the past several decades. 

It is necessary that classical theological categories have a vital 
role to play in this diasporic theology of hospitaMy. The theological 
leist must weave together a number of discrete strands for the sake 
of developing an ecclesiology and Christology down under. This is 
the new geographical and hermeneutical space I inhabit. The language 
of being down under is suggestive too. It suggests being on the 
underside of England and on the opposite side of the world. The 
language of down under carried with it the notion of being inferior 
to England or Europe. It is also a hermeneutical perspective. 

Drawing on two national Australian themes that are related, 
antipodean and stranded (antipodean to the top-side of the world 
namely England) and stranded in the harsh outback) to inform, 
support and develop this theological adventure will unravel how a 
transformed notion of identity can begin a life sustaining basis for 
an ethic of welcome for the church. The language of down under 
and the notion of antipodean or antipodes carries with it new 
possibilities and perspectives. 
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a celebration of both ecumenical and international character, ex¬ 
pressing our gratitude for God’s gift of creation, the brokenness 
caused by our not having been the stewards of creation God called 
us to be, our joint responsibility to act now on behalf of all creation 
to limit the damage of climate change and reach out to those suf¬ 
fering from its impact, and our hope and trust in God. 

Although the outcome of the COP15 was disastrous, scan¬ 
dalous and shameful, by contrast spiritually and ecumenically the 
Celebration for Creation was a wonderful experience and a great 
success. As the General Secretary of the Catholic NGO, CIDSE, 
said, “The spirit of all faiths praying in unison for climate change 
was a unique moment, which will be cherished for a long time to 
come”. 


“A strong ecumenical involvement of churches and a deep 
spirituality rooted in a sound theology, gave the frame for a celebra¬ 
tion which was appreciated not only by Christians but also by rep¬ 
resentatives of UN bodies, such as the representatives of the 
UNFCCC Secretariat”, wrote Guillermo Kerber, World Council 
of Churches Programme Executive for Climate Change. 

The Celebration for Creation was an historical moment in 
Danish ecumenism. Never before have so many people from so 
many different denominations worshipped together in a church ser¬ 
vice. With a congregation of some 1400 people the Lutheran Ca¬ 
thedral of Our Lady was packed, a further 5-600 climate activists 
from Norway and English Christian Aid activists following the ser¬ 
vice on the big screen set up in the beautiful old University hall 
opposite the Cathedral. Queen Margrethe II of Denmark and the 
Prince Consort attended the service. The Prime Minister, members 
of the Danish Government, representatives of the delegations to 
the COP, church leaders and representatives of church organisations, 
and representatives of many different faiths, attended the service 
which was transmitted live on Danish TV. 

Dr Rowan Williams, Archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
a beautiful and powerful sermon. Archbishop Emeritus Desmond 
Tutu, invited by DanChurchAid to Copenhagen for the COP15, 
graced us with his presence, reading Psalm 136 and giving us a blessing 
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in English and in his own language. Marking the connection between 
COP15 and the next Conference of Parties, COP16, to be held in 
Mexico in December 2010, the Catholic bishop of Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico led us in praying for the summit negotiations. 

In solidarity with those suffering from the impact of cli¬ 
mate change the celebration focused on three seriously affected ar¬ 
eas of the earth: The Pacific Island Region, Africa and the Arctic. As 
part of the introit procession the three choirs who took part in the 
service - the Cathedral boys 5 choir, a local African choir and a local 
Greenlandic choir - carried through the Cathedral tangible symbols 
of the degradation of God’s earth in these three areas of the world, 
and laid them in the sanctuary: Bleached, dead coral from the Pacific 
Ocean - symbol of rising sea temperatures, polluted, suffering and 
dying ocean worlds. Dried up maize from Africa — symbol of drought 
and desertification, of failed crops, human hunger and suffering. 
Uncovered glacier stones from Greenland — symbol of melting polar 
worlds, of rising sea and river levels and loss of life-giving, moun¬ 
tain water sources. 

Introducing prayers by representatives from these three re¬ 
gions General Secretary of DanChurchAid, Lutheran minister Revd 
Henrik Stubkjaer prayed: “Three symbols of climate change in three 
areas of the world — and yet there could be a hundred more sym¬ 
bols of ecological imbalance, human struggle and suffering from 
many other places. Lord, we lay in your hands these symbols of 
your suffering creation. Forgive us our part in the destruction of 
your carefully balanced world, our home and community. Help us 
heal and reconcile your earth”. 

For ministers from two of the most vulnerable areas of the 
globe it was a powerful experience to pray on behalf of their threat¬ 
ened peoples and homes. To Bishop Sofie Petersen, an indigenous 
Greenlander and head of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Greenland, the celebration was a “fantastic and powerful experi¬ 
ence. Across boundaries, between countries and nationalities Chris¬ 
tians joined in prayer for and worship of our earth. The day before 
the celebration I had spoken on the local radio in Thule, Greenland, 
about the coming celebration. This added depth to my experience 
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of praying for the hunters and fisher folk of my country, and for all 
the earth’s people — a manifestation of how all the people of the 
earth must stand together”. 

Revd Tofiga Falani, President of the Congregational Chris¬ 
tian Church of Tuvalu and WCC delegate later expressed, "I am so 
thankful to the Lord for providing a timely opportunity for me to 
represent my small country Tuvalu in that ecumenical service. When 
I uttered that prayer to our Lord, I thanked God for allowing many 
people from many different parts of the world to come together 
with open-minds, open-hearts and a willing spirit to hear of our 
plight from the most vulnerable countries in the Pacific such as the 
Marshall Islands, Kiribati and Tuvalu. I only wish the opportunity 
given to me could have been given to the whole population of 
Tuvalu to voice our 'still small voice’ to be heard on a higher level 
from representatives of the world’s biggest and powerful nations 
to be heedful of our plight”. 

We had each received a candle as we entered the Cathedral. 
At the end of the service we lit our candles, passing the flame to 
our neighbour. The Dean of the Cathedral, Revd Anders Gadegaard 
prayed: "These candles symbolise the light of Christ to the world, 
call us to prayer, and symbolise our hope and trust in the Lord. As 
we light each other’s candles, let us pray that we may be part of 
God’s light to the world, and let us bring this symbol of hope with 
us out into the world. We leave the Cathedral, singing of beauty 
and peace on earth, listening to the great Cathedral bell ringing 350 
times, knowing that churches throughout Denmark and in many 
other countries will also be ringing their bells 350 times 2 . From the 
Pacific Islands in the south to Greenland in the north, we join people 
across the world in prayer and hope in Christ 
that God’s good creation may be protected and preserved for the 
good of all and for the benefit and happiness of future genera¬ 
tions”. 


"The main reason of the presence of the ecumenical fam¬ 
ily was clearly achieved”, Elias Crisostomos Abramides reflected 
afterwards. "We listened to church representatives from Africa, the 
Arctic and the Pacific, and their prayers in favour of the protection 
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of the natural environment, jeopardised by the irresponsible and 
unjust attitude and misuse of the natural resources of planet earth, 
our common home. I thank God for having had the possibility of 
attending that historical and unforgettable celebration during which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury reminded and urged policy makers 
and governments, inhabitants as well, of the single and imperilled 
planet we call home, not to be afraid, and to act now”. 

God, our loving Father, you created Heaven and Earth 

you gave us the beauty of the earth in all its diversity 

you gave us your unending love 

you gave us warmth and love of our neighbour 

to share the joy of your creation with others. 

You hold this wondrous planet and each one of us in your 
hand. 

Lord Jesus Christ, touch our hearts through your word 
open our eyes to the responsibility 
we each have to act now to limit the damage of climate 
change and readily reach out to those suffering from its 
impact. 

Holy Spirit, giver of all life. 

Be our light and our guide, we pray, 

Strengthen us through your grace and love, 

Grant us the courage and wisdom 
to heal and reconcile your earth. 


Amen. 
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Notes 


1 Information about the ecumenical celebration, a 

link to the TV transmission and much other information on WCC 
activities during the COP15 can be found on the World Council of 
Churches website at: http://www.oikoumene.org/?id=7462 . The 
libraries of the Pacific Theological College, Pacific Regional Semi¬ 
nary and St John’s College in Suva all have DVD recordings of the 
TV transmission. See also American environmentalist and founder 
of 350.org Bill McKibben’s blog from 14 December 2009, ‘Bill 
McKibben in Copenhagen: I went to church and cried. Then I got 
back to work’. 

2 Referring to 350ppm (parts per million), the UN stated maximum 
acceptable level of C02 emissions. 
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The Altar, the Tent and the Well 


An Address given at Davuilevu Theological College Graduation 
ceremony by Ren. Dr. l.S.Tumre on Tuesday 24 th November 
2009,2pm at Baker Memorial Hall, Davuilevu, Nausori. 


‘The Lord appeared to him the same night and said: “I am the 
God of Abraham yourfather; fear notfor I am with you and I 
will bless you and multiply your descendants for my servant 
Abraham's sake”. So he built an altar there and called upon the 
name of the Lord, and pitched his tent there. And there Isaac's 
servants dug a well” (Genesis 26: 24-25 RS.JC.) 


Introduction 

Between the mid sixties and seventies, drastic changes 
happened in many rural areas in Fiji including my home district of 
Wailevu, in Cakaudrove. Among the forces and factors that 
contributed to these changes was the construction of the trans-insular 
road that link up the small town of Savusavu on the South West side 
of the island and Labasa up in the north. A good number of men, 
young and old left their villages and gardens and joined the Public 
Works Department (PWD) in the construction of this road. Big 
machines were brought in to cut down trees and hills to make way 
for new roads and bridges. The new road was made to run through 
some villages. Old roads for walking from one village to the next 
had to be abandoned. Distances between towns and the villages 
were considerably reduced. Also contacts between coastal villages 
and villages inland became less frequent because the new main road 
was now a great attraction. 



The sight of the village and its surroundings after all this was 
quite remarkable. Trees that were there during my boyhood days 
were no longer there. They had gone, cut down by the big machines 
of the PWD. Hills from which we used to gather firewood in our 
younger days had been reduced to fladand. Rocks we used to climb 
had been thrown to other places. 

The singing streams and brooks in which we had our first 
experience of fishing had been buried by the big machines. And 
some people spent more time during the week in the markets in 
town than in the village. The sea-route from the village to the town 
in Savusavu was no longer in use. In many ways, the familiar landmarks 
had disappeared. We call this change and for me it was change indeed 
in unsuspected ways. In short, it was no longer the same small village 
I used to remember. It had changed in many ways. And this trend of 
change continues on unhindered at all levels of our common life 
together at the physical, political, socio-economic and religious levels. 

There are three faces of development that can be seen in the 
Pacific today according to a local social critic and observer 1 

1. The socio-economic changes that are transforming 

our Pacific communal societies and villages into 

individualistic ones inextricably 
drawn into the network of the capitalist world. 

2. The evolution of our cultures into new forms with 

the introduction of new beliefs, new ideas and 

new value systems. 

3. And the growing militarization of our region with 

accompanying subde political domination 
by those who wield the military power. 

This is our common experience we all share in the Pacific 
today. Familiar landmarks have now disappeared. The reputed social 
critic, Alvin Toffler in his book, Voiver Shift makes the same observation 
when he says that there are three forces or power-structures that are 
running the world today: Knowledge, Wealth and Violence. 
Knowledge is best shown by the awesome Information Technology 
that we now have. And knowledge is “Power”. Those who have 
Wealth have power to dictate and influence matters in society. Violence 
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finds expression in the use of guns and arms of different sorts. 
Violence is a new world-power today and can be carried out either 
explicidy or implicitly. 

The story in Genesis 26 about Isaac is the story of 
movement. And they share the same story with Abraham his father 
and Jacob his son. A journey from one place to another. In each 
place they had to face new situations and meet new people. In 
comparison with the towering Abraham his father, the complex 
Jacob his son, the Isaac of the OT seems rather weak in character as 
well as the way he projects himself. In many ways, Isaac was a very 
practical sort of person. The most notable point about his life was 
his ready dependence on and obedience to his father Abraham on 
their journey to Mount Moriah. His readiness to be sacrificed is a 
deeply touching story and a significant forerunner to the perfect 
sacrifice of Jesus at Golgotha. 

In this movement from one place to another, Isaac 
depended on three things: the altar, the tent and the well. His 
life and the life of his household in this continuing exodus revolved 
around these three things. For him, change and the disappearance 
of familiar landmarks was a fact of life. It was always part of his 
journey but he never gave up. Like St. Paul in the NT, Isaac would 
also say: 


( Yet we who have this spiritual treasure 
are like com?non clay pots, in order to show that 
the supreme power belongs to God, not to us. We 
are often troubled, but not crushed; sometimes in 
doubt, but never in despair; there are many enemies 
but we are not destroyed. At all times we carry 
in our mortal bodies the death of Jesus, so that 
his life also may be seen in our bodies. Throughout 
our lives we are always in danger of death for 
Jesus’ sake in order that his life may be seen in 
this mortal body of ours. This means that death 
is at work in us, but life is at work in you. ” 

(II Cor 4:7-12). 
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When the going got tough, Isaac kept going. The voice of 
the Lord which echoed to him that night in Beersheba was always 
before him: 

“I am the God of Abraham yourfather ; fear notfor 
I am with you. .” 

Graduating students, when the going gets tough for you in 
the coming years, may you find strength and joy in those words. 


The Altar 

The altar must be one where the name of the Lord is 
invoked. Not any names or any other name whether that be in 
terms of culture or customs or wealth or any high ranking figure. It 
must be first and foremost the name of the Lord God and Jesus 
Christ His only Son our Lord. All other matters come under that. 
So the basic question in our ministry is not whether the Church is 
modern, relevant or interesting. It is not whether a local Congregation 
has 20 or 30 or 100 local preachers or none at all or whether it has 
a magnificent choir or has a lot of money in the bank. No. The 
basic question is whether or not the Lord God is invoked at the 
heart and centre of our Christian living. The basic question is how 
the Crucified Christ is Lord, as the leader of life and of freedom 
and consequently how Christians follow him and hope in him and 
in him alone. The late Bishop Leslie Newbigin in an address to the 
General Assembly of the United Reformed Church in England 
some years back had this to say: 

“I do notfind anywhere in the NT any 
trace of anxiety about whether the Church is large 
or small\ successful or unsuccessful popular or 
unpopular. I find only anxiety about whether 
this or that community of believers is living in 
faithfulness to the gospel or not. ” 
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We are called to be faithful Christians. We are not called to 
be successful. You can be successful in your ministry but that does 
not necessarily mean you are also faithful. To be faithful is first to 
allow God to rule our lives, to be its Lord. God who is not an idea, 
a general principle, an axiom, a basic attitude but a person revealed 
to us in the face of Jesus Christ. Because of this, our personal 
relationship with him is crucial and important. You can get all the 
degrees you want in your academic pursuit and be successful. But 
if you are not faithful to your work, or if you go from one work 
or engagement to another with no commitment and sacrifice, you 
are empty. You are finished. You become high powered and get 
easily uninvolved in the common things of life. 

At the altar of our Lord, we are called to be his faithful 
servants. Faithful to him and faithful to his people. The ringing 
note in the Bible from the OT to the New is the call for God’s 
people to be faithful because God is ever faithful. As you go out 
from here into the ministry of your Church or coming back here 
next year for further studies, may you be found faithful. 

Be strong in your prayers 

Ijoveyour people 

Build them up in faith and love. 


The Tent 

This word itself appears 136 times in the OT and that is 
quite something for just one word. It goes to say that for Isaac as 
for the whole of Israel, the tent is not simply another word or 
vocabulary in the journey of faith. It stands for something quite 
crucial and important in life. It is closely related to the concept of 
exodus — ex...odos - to move out and be on the way: 


Out of slavery 
Out of darkness 
Out of oppression 
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And set on a new way, a new journey, a new life, a journey 
with God. At certain points in his journey, it is God who is saying to 
Isaac: 


‘Get ready; let us go into a new 
Country , a country I will show You . 

Where freedom is enjoyed and 
Where justice rules the whole land 
Come out and let us he on our way. * 

The tent is not just another word. It stands for a way of 
life; a style of life shared by those who are called God’s people. The 
church of Jesus Christ is a tent-community. As a tent-community, it 
is always an open Church, - open to God, open to all people and 
open to the future, the future which always is in God. It does not 
setde down but always on a journey. Because of this, it is important 
to travel light. Do not carry too much on the journey. When sending 
them out on their mission, Jesus says to his disciples: 

‘Take nothing on yourjourney except a staff. No bread, no bag, no 
money” (Mark6:8) 

Here, it is absolutely necessary for the church to have a good 
and proper order of its priorities and be critically selective in this list 
of priorities. This is most important in Fiji here and now. Priorities 
should be ordered and set in motion in the direction of the mission 
of the Church in any given situation. We cannot and should never 
try to do everything all at once. And there is a very real danger in 
trying to be everything to everyone. We can never please everyone. 
Mark Twain is absolutely right when he said: 

T know not the recipe for success. But I know 
the recipe for failure and that is to try to 
please everybody.” 

The symbol of the tent does not point us in that direction. 
God forbid. As a tent-community the Church gets its direction and 
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dynamism from the Word of God. It does not aimlessly go from 
place to place. Always it seeks to hear the Word and obeys. This is 
why in our going out in this mission and ministry of the church, this 
call can never and should never be separated from worship and 
prayer. The tent should never be divorced from the altar. They 
are part of one another. In our missionary journey, we as a tent 
community should constandy seek to find our bearings afresh; 
otherwise we become roodess, swayed to and fro by the winds of 
change. Our bearings are to be found in Jesus the Christ the crucified 
Lord and Lord both of the church and world. 

The noted German theologian Jurgen Moltmann opens 
his large book on the church with the sentence: 

<( This book is intended to help the church 

find its bearings . the fundamental 

questions have to be answered afresh . Where 
do you come from? Where are you going? 

Who are you?” 

If we are to answer those questions; where do you come 
from? From the hand of the living God who engaged with men 
and women in a new way through the death and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ and the outpouring of His Spirit. Where are you 
going? To make disciples of all nations; to fulfil the commission 
with which we have been charged. Who are you? A pilgrim people 
with whom the same Christ promised that he will be present to the 
close of the ages. 


The Well 

The well stands for water, the basic necessity of life. It 
stands for the common things in life. You cannot cut off the well 
from the altar and the tent. God forbid. They belong together. 
They make up the unique combination of the holy on the one hand 
and the Common on the other. And this is what happens in the 
Holy Communion or the Lord’s Supper that you will be celebrating 
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in your ministry in the years to come. It is the celebration of the 
union between the holy and common. Very often we take common 
things in life for granted. They no longer amaze us or place us in 
perpetual wonder. Take our own family. We can easily take our 
homes and families for granted. They cease to amaze us. Children 
are just children. The wife is just a wife. The husband is just a 
husband. No more than that. Isaac in his continuing exodus was 
moving from place to place with everything he had — his altar, his 
tent and his whole household including the animals. 

Two things I want to stress here. First, your family. The 
point has always been made that a talatala (minister or pastor) 
should always endeavour to be a good and responsible family man. 
St. Paul stresses the same point to Timothy. 

“The elder (priest, talatala) must he a man who 
manages his own family well and bring his children up to obey 
him and be well-behaved. How can any man who does not 
understand how to manage his own family f have responsibility 
for the church of God?” (1 Timothy 3:4-5, Jerusalem). 

The family, this God-given institution is going through 
difficult time today in Fiji and the world over. Work in the church is 
going to keep some if not all of you very busy in future. May God 
grant you strength and grace not to forget your own family. 

Second, the general care and upkeep of your own homes. 
You will be receiving visitors from time to time. Try to set an 
example to the village or community in terms of cleanliness and 
general care of your homes. If there is a small piece of land in your 
backyard, make use of that. It would help greatly and also provide 
good exercise to your physical body. Take good care of your body. 
Keep fit all the time. 

In the midst of all the basic necessities of our life, we hear 
these two words of Jesus on the cross: “I thirst”. St. John as well 
as the whole NT tells us that Jesus was a human being like ourselves. 
He was also thirsty. He shared with us our common life. Whenever 
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and wherever we hear or see unmet basic necessities of life, we hear 
him crying out: “I thirst.” And as we look to him, he is pointing us 
to the direction of human needs everywhere, calling us all to spend 
and be spent in his Name. 

Familiar landmarks have disappeared in Fiji and around the 
Pacific at the political, socio-economic and religious levels. When 
these familiar landmarks of life disappear as you go in your journey, 
May God, grant you his peace and good sense. To be strong and 
faithful at the altar with your God. That you may be wise and 
obedient in your tent-making. And be humble and loving at the 
well of our common life together. 

I wish you well. My prayers and best thoughts go with 

you. 


Notes 

1 Suliana Siwatibau in a Graduation Address at the Pacific 
Theological College in the 1980s. 
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An Ecumenical Liturgical 
Drama at Pacific Theological 
College 

The Pacific Theological College has an ecumenical worship for the 
College community once a semester on a Sunday evening. The College 
community is divided into three groups and they are given the task 
of organising the worship in turn. The following is a description of 
one such worship that took place in October 2009 


Tessa Mackenzie 

Tessa Mackenzie is presently 
Chairperson of the Board of 
the Pacific journal of 
Theology - a service she has 
voluntarily granted over the 
last twenty years to SPATS. 
She is also part-time Tecturer 
at the St. John the Baptist 
Theological College in the 
Diocese of Polynesia, Suva, 
Fiji. 


The last remnants of daylight were hanging 
in the western sky. The College Chapel was full of 
patient adults and excited children. A curtain of 
coloured cloths transformed the interior of the 
circular building and screened the usual focal area of 
Leader’s desk and holy table. A raised platform 
covered with mats filled the centre of the building 
and invited expectation of something special to come. 

This was the third and final ecumenical 
worship for the College year to be led by one third 
of the College community and experienced by the 
other members of the community. 

Music, soft at first, gradually quietened the 
children and signaled the start. Suddenly the Chapel 
went dark. A moment later light shone on a man in 
front of the curtain. His words of introduction set 
the scene for this interpretation of Restorative Justice 
in our World of Violence. 
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Gently and surely, a young woman spoke of God’s image 
in us. Her words were penetrating and humbling. Reminding us of 
the instrinsic goodness of God’s creation, she sweedy sang “All things 
bright and beautiful” before asking if we would like to join her in a 
hymn of praise, “All creatures of our God and King lift up your 
voices.. .O praise him, allelulia” 

Then the Chapel erupted into celebration with young people 
dancing in their bright modern fashion, a family birthday complete 
with cake and candles, a wedding that had everyone happily laughing, 
all culminating in an enactment of the sharing of the Eucharist. As 
the cup was passed to the kneeling recipients, young children filed in 
singing “Jesus loves me” and surrounded the Eucharistic group. A 
very moving demonstration of God’s love. 

Darkness followed signaling a change of scene and mood. 
Lights revealed a woman in tears struggling with physical and 
emotional distress. A man nonchalantly lit his cigarette standing apart 
and aloof. The stage was divided. A chorus of women on one side, 
men on the other. Loud, harsh knocking hammered in the repeated 
words of the chorus. “You raped her” “I raped her”. Then “You 
violated her” “I violated her”. “You abused her” “I abused her” 
The Chapel was flooded with horror and shame. 

All joined in somberly singing “Someone’s crying, Lord. 
Kumbaya” followed a by a haunting Kyrie Eleison and a responsive 
prayer of confession. 

Darkness again and a change of scene. Rebuilding 
community was expressed through a scene where a homeless man 
was gathered into the community and his welfare guaranteed by the 
leaders, chief and talatala. This was followed by a family expressing 
loving concern for one another in their daily life. 

After this, two by two, the whole ecumenical group paraded 
round, each pair bearing a placard identifying different groups in 
society, from children to prostitutes, from gays to grandparents. 
They eventually filled the whole central area of the Chapel, standing 
in rows, a symbol of all God’s people reminiscent of the vision of 
the “enormous crowd that no one could number” standing before 
the throne of God that John recorded in the Book of Revelation. 
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They sat down, a tray holding a broken loaf of bread was 
passed from hand to hand, each one taking and eating a small piece. 
A cup followed, then they stood and we all joined in the singing of 
the final hymn. 

Throughout the hour long liturgy, accompanying music 
added to the drama of the actors, linking together sight and sound. 

The participation of all members of the ecumenical group 
from the smallest children to the senior adults, and the inclusion of 
the others in the College community through participation in selected 
hymns and songs, in prayers of confession and commitment, and 
even more through the impact of the dramatic scenes that unfolded 
before them, all combined to enhance the impact of this moving 
celebration of liturgy. 

This liturgical worship drama was created and produced 
by The Reverend Dr Feleterika Nokise, Principal of the Pacific 
Theological College in Suva. 
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Redeeming Hinterland 



Address to the Association of Practical Theology 
of Oceania Conference, 

Suva (November 13 2009) 


It would not be mere formality on my part 
to say that this is a most flattering moment. And for 
this honour and this moment I am grateful to the 
gentlepersons, who, wishing to eschew additional 
honours directly to their persons, gracefully carried 
this gift one cloudy morning to my cluttered door. 
Before I said yes I had to make sure this wasn't some 
practical joke. I said “yes' fearing I might lose some 
friends otherwise. Well, I could still lose some friends 
after this address. I'm truly grateful nevertheless for 
this opportunity to be invited to your conversation. 

When I started thinking about what to 
contribute to the conversation I thought of revisiting 
some idea I had aired, in vain, many years ago, and 
that seemed structurally of perennial application. The 


Pio Manoa 

Pio Manoa began his 
education in Savusavu, 
continued at St John’s 
College, Cawaci. Left 
school halfway through 
secondary, but through the 
Marist Lathers picked up 
again after a break of some 
years in New South Wales. 
He taught briefly in high 
school as an education officer 
back in Fiji, then joined the 
University of the South 
Pacific where he taught and 
served in administration for 
quite a number of years. 
Served as Director for 
Catholic Education, ret Led 


idea would have to be enhanced for the present 
context. So arose the title of this address: “Redeeming 
Hinterland" where 'redeeming' is both adjective and 
gerund. The 'hinterland' needs to be redeemed as it 


for a couple of years, then 
was appointed Principal of 
Corpus Christi Teachers 
College where he currently 
serves. 
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may itself be capable of redeeming in the globalised contexts of our 
lives and cultures. The idea, as you may have guessed already, assumes 
that the colonial and imperialist structure is difficult to dislodge; it just 
reappears under a different guise or assumes a different face and agent. 
So the 'hinterland 5 remains unaccounted for, unregarded in its perceived 
'darkness 5 and with nothing to contribute to our global cultural and 
religious lives. 

But there is this backward gaze that I 5 d like to indulge in as I 
believe there just might be some good to come out of the hinterland. 
I will certainly not be theologizing as that is not my metier, but the 
fragments that the hinterland will yield can be matter for theological 
reflection. After a glance at the tides of papers already accepted for 
this conference, even this litde effort is bringing on some fear and 
trembling. 

Years ago, in high school, I came by this word 'hinterland 5 in 
Geography class whose sound I particularly liked. I felt the word 
poetic, not only in terms of the sound but in terms also of the 
suggestion of something significant lying back there, with which we 
could have actual and potential connections. Always it would maintain 
an identity that was unexplored, though perhaps explorable. At times 
even an air of mystery brooded over it. But always it was something 
used, useful, exploitable for the life of the city, the coast that had 
dominion over it. Perhaps mostly for this last. 

This last association is written into the very important meaning 
of the word, as in definitions such as this: 

the territory extending inland from a coastal colony 
(as along a river system or to the recognized boundary 
of another territory) over which the colonial 
power is sometimes held to possess sovereignty. 1 

Or this . a region that provides supplies for the nation 
controlling it. 2 

Or this: the area often including satellites of which a 
city is the economic or cultural centre: an 

urban zone of influence. 3 

Or, as in this use of it in Britain in the 19 th century: 

tw 
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Lord Salisbury even recognizes.. .the very modern 
doctrine of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning 
that 'those that possess the coast also possess the plain 
which is watered by the rivers that run to the coast’. 4 

One might construct a history of the imperialist project in 
terms of how the hinterland was conceived, regarded and treated — 
in its geographical, political, economic, social and cultural significations. 
Persisting through all modes of signification is the Project itself, viz. 
that the hinterland in all of its manifestations exists only insofar as it is 
deigned to exist. Its very existence depends on the Project. And this 
as we all know goes by various names - Progress, Civilization, Religion, 
Science, Education, and the latest one. Development, and combinations 
of these — which may be claimed as ends in themselves or conceived 
as instruments for different forms of control or exploitation. 

We also know that the Project has been the subject of 
numerous narratives, but almost entirely from the perspectives of the 
Project agents. And the manner in which the 'hinterland’ is made present 
would be in many instances the centre of interest. (But I should perhaps 
warn you here that this notion of hinterland will shift from a 
geographic/economic/political category to become also a metaphor 
of the people who may just regard the hinterland as home). The 
history of the founding or the staking out of hinterlands makes 
manifest the Project ideology of belittlement and exploitation. I make 
this shift cautiously, however, for the metonymic exercise can lead to 
under re-presentation. I don’t want to adopt what I oppose. 

The division or demarcation of land into back country, hills 
on the one hand, and coast on the other, might appear neutral enough, 
but on close observation the delimitation might already be also cultural, 
with its various categories of relatedness to the people. The 'Kai Colo’ 
might simply mean 'the people who are at home in the interior or the 
hills’, and they are distinguished from people who are at home on the 
coast, the 'Kai Baravi’, or 'Kai Sawana’, or even the 'Kai Wai’. As 
the imperialist Project develops these names take on judgmental 
categories. The 'Kai Colo’ become a derided group, even looked 
down upon because they do not have a new knowledge and skills of 
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the coastal satellites or allies of the Project. And if the Kai Colo 
oppose the Project, that is sure sign of their backwardness. Initially 
of course it's not just the Kai Colo who put up some resistance by the 
Kai Sawana as well. 

Initially also, the cultural relationship of the Colo (or Vanua) 
people and the Baravi, or Sawana or Wai people was well established. 
One gave due recognition to the other. Both sides were 'Vakaturaga 5 , 
meaning they had their proper identities which called for mutual respect, 
their ritual and ceremonial acknowledgements as well as regular 
exchanges of their special produce and manufactures. 

In this context it will also be important to acknowledge the 
fact that in the countries of Oceania the hinterland may include bodies 
of water and parts of other islands. The same kind of relationship of 
mutual respect would obtain between Centre and people of the 
hinterland, coming to a climax when the Hinterland visits the Centre 
for tribute celebrations each year. This was our version of the imperialist 
project. You have to acknowledge the Hinterland, as you shared the 
same cultural premises and goals. Subject and object were truly and 
actually related. It would be a misrepresentation to see the Hinterland 
in this traditional configuration as simply 'the others 5 . 

Yd like to evoke Conrad's Heart of Darkness as a comment on 
the imperialist project in relation to the notion of hinterland. 

When Marlowe begins his tale on the deck of the Nelly 
anchored at the mouth of the Thames he evokes the Roman conquest 
of Britain which was for his Roman 'the very end of the world. And 
according to Marlowe 'they were men enough to face the darkness 5 , 
which was 

the utter savagery.. .all that mysterious life of the 
wilderness that stirs in the forest, in the jungles, in the hearts 
of wild men. There’s no initiation either into such mysteries. 
He has to live in the midst of the incomprehensible, which is 
also detestable. And it has a fascination, too, that goes to 
work upon him. The fascination of the abomination - you 
know. Imagine the growing regrets, the longing to escape, the 
powerless disgust, the surrender, the hate. 5 




IV; 
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And Marlowe distances himself and his 19 th Century 
audience (the European adventurers and agents of Empires) from 
those conquerors by saying ‘that none of us would feel exactly like 
this. What saves us is efficiency, the devotion to efficiency/ 6 This, in 
my view, sums up the imperialist stance, its practical approach to 
problems which are not allowed to be other than problems, solvable, 
always solvable. There is no room in its epistemology for anything 
like mystery. That’s why having to ‘live in the midst of the 
incomprehensible’ is ‘detestable’. The livable, comfortable world 
would be one of ‘straightforward facts’ that Marlowe would, as his 
experience grows, somewhat transcend, as he made the journey to 
‘the farthest point of navigation and the culminating point of my 
experience.’ 7 

Yet it is Marlowe the storyteller who identifies the vital 
impulse behind the imperialist project as distinct from the non¬ 
colonising conquerors who depended on brute force, grabbing ‘what 
they could get for the sake of what was to be got’, ‘robbery with 
violence, aggravated murder on a large scale’ by ‘men going at it 
blind — as is very proper for those who tackle the darkness.’ 8 The 
colonists’ conquest, Marlowe doesn’t see as very ‘pretty’ either, as he 
says 


The conquest of the earth, which mostly means 
the taking it away from those who have a different 
complexion or slightly flatter noses than ourselves, is not a 
pretty thing when you look into too much. What redeems 
it is the idea only. An idea at the back of it; not a sentimental 
pretense but an idea; and an unselfish belief in the idea — 
something you can set up, and bow down before, and offer 
a sacrifice to.. .. 9 

For Marlowe the Christian missionary project seems to be 
one with the civilizing mission of the imperialist project. And it 
seems that the lack of a due regard for the Hinterland in all its 
dimensions and terror and mystery is absolved by the ‘idea’ or the 



civilizing power of the Christian faith and missionary culture. 
Marlowe’s ‘idea’ continues to be represented in the different and 
various certitudes and shrines that have been erected in the name of 
Civilization, Progress, Religion, Education, Science, Development 
and the manifold ecclecticisms and ideologies that tout combinations 
of these. The injustices and the violence are the ‘felix culpa’, the happy 
fault that would save the hinterland, the people. 

If we can agree that what I’ve called the hinterland is 
metonymic of the people and their culture then the stage is set for a 
closer look at the Fijian cultural world and its defining values. The 
core of this cultural world is called Vanua’. that typically multivalent 
hinterland concept. This ‘vanua’ was never really fully understood or 
appreciated in the process of subjugation or conversion of the 
hinterland. 

I would like to give a few impressions of a missionary 
project and its landfall in Oceania, and perhaps also offering a mild 
critique of its mode of knowing or of its not coming to terms with 
the Hinterland. 

Here is an entry in the Rev. Jesse Carey’s ‘Materials for my 
biography’ for March 24 th 1859. Carey was about to leave the 
Colonies (Australia) for missionary work in Fiji. He records the event 
of the valedictory service, and notes: 

The Rev. Thomas Williams recently back from Fiji, 
spoke most glowingly of the Fiji Islands and the places to 
which Bro Baird and I had been appointed by the 
Conference. Mr. Williams at times was quite poetic in his 
descriptions of the Islands. His imagination in one of its 
efforts made him say ‘The islands of the Pacific are like 
numerous small portions of Paradise floating on the bosom 
of the ocean. 10 

Williams at that date had already had published one of the 
most important sources of knowledge about the Fijians at and before 
the middle of the 19 th Century — his Fiji and the Fijians . Evidently the 
man was alive to natural beauty, just as he was appreciative of the 
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material arts of the people. Yet he judged the people as having litde 
sense for beauty. In his 'Miscellaneous Notes on Fijians’ he observes: 

So little love of the beautiful exists in the breast of 
a Feejeean. This forms the broad mark of his ignorance & 
barbarity. The scenes on which he daily looks should prompt 
him to build a fairy home yet his taste does not rise above 
a grass hut. The necessities of life chiefly occupy his attention. 
To eat to drink and be warm are the foremost passions of 
his mind, he is therefore necessarily low. A love of what is 
beautiful orderly and magnificent is neither begot nor 
charmed by heathenism: this is another existence a moral 
life to which Xtianfity] will introduce him. It will unseal his 
senses &c. 11 

How blinkered can you get when your Project precedes (or 
to play on the etymology of another word, 'pre-vents’) your 
perceptions. Yet Williams was one of the most observant and careful 
of the missionaries. He would change his opinion for the positive if 
that was warranted by a closer acquaintance, as, for instance in the 
change from the judgement of his earlier years in the field when 
Fijians were 'without natural affection’ to years later when he could 
say 


Fijians are greatly wronged by being supposed to 
be a set of rough untutored brutes. They can feel as keenly, 
weep as sincerely, love as truly and laugh as heartily as any 
European. White men who call them brutes, devils and such¬ 
like, find on better acquaintance that they have an elaborate 
system of etiquette, and that among themselves none but 
the very lowest are ill-behaved. 12 

But the conviction that the people he is working with present 
a contradiction, that the Fijian was an extraordinary compound of 
diametrically opposite characteristics is at least an instance of Conrad’s 
Marlowe who sees the incomprehensible in the 'savage’ hinterland, 
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who however does not go beyond that battier. Yet Marlowe also 
sees the incomprehensibility of the European imperialist Project, while 
Williams never questions the Missionary Project although he was at 
least making the effort of understanding the dynamics and history 
of a different people, even if he was doing it for a public who 
would relish narratives of a strange world. I would regard the 
observations of Williams, and indeed of careful observers like him 
that their descriptions can be trusted, but while their imperialist Project 
or their premises are unquestioned, their interpretations of'facts’ can 
never be wholly trustworthy. 

Here is Williams at the opening of his chapter on 'Manners 
and Customs’: 


The habits, manners, and customs of a savage 
people must always prove interesting, and, to a certain extent, 
instructive. In the present instance, the people described are 
but little known, and there are very few who have had the 
opportunity of long and intimate acquaintance with them, 
and who, at the same time, have been either able or disposed 
to give a fair and unprejudiced statement of what they have 
witnessed. Hence, to the other attractions belonging to a 
description of Fijian life, private and public, will be added 
much of the charm of novelty. 13 

There’s the first purpose for the description, apart from the 
declaration of objectivity and authority, the portrayal of the interesting, 
the novel. The next half of the paragraph explains why the subject 
would be unfamiliar. Other places, other histories sort of thing, and 
for the purpose of instruction: 

Any portraiture, too, of a people living, for many 
generations, under the uninterrupted power of influences 
different from any which we daily feel, and strangers to those 
motives and forces which have, more than anything else, 
modified the development of our own individual and social 
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character, must convey instruction, imparting, as it does, 
revelations which shed new light on the difficult study — 
man. 14 

The descriptions and judgements that follow this first 
paragraph irradiate the message that this society truly needs the 
presence of missionaries, to establish positive influences and forces 
for a perfect social order. Thus the Project shares in some way the 
British social environmentalism as modified by the Methodist 
inspiration. 

One does not have to search too far for a reason why 
missionaries were so condemnatory of Fijian society. I’m not trying 
to say here that Fiji was a perfect society, then or now. But the 
judgements made in journals and letters for the benefit of the 
supportive societies back home reproduce in their own ways the 
rhetoric of Methodism that emphasized as a given 'the utter depravity 
of human nature, the lost condition of every man who is born into 
the world’. 15 It was no doubt easy work to find everywhere in Fiji 
this depraved human condition. 

Jesse Carey who in 1859 heard Thomas Williams break into 
poetry almost, in his impression of the Pacific Islands as 'portions 
of Paradise floating on the bosom of the ocean’ was later to write 
on Fijian history and people too. He had, however, a literary bent, 
and what he produced was a poem, somewhat in the rhythm of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, of one hundred and seventeen cantos. He 
also worked on two books which never (as far as I know) saw it to 
the press though he tried to do so on a number of occasions. One 
of these he called 'The Cannibal and His Gods’, translations and 
commentary on myths, legends, poetry & accounts of industrial 
production contributed by Mission teachers to a competition that 
Carey organized. 

My interest in Carey in the present context is that he at least 
allowed a lot of Fijian texts to emerge, and the names, even if 
nothing else, of some of his contributors survive. 

And he, being a second generation missionary, thought that the role 
of education was central to the missionary project. As he states in 



his letter to a Rev. W Wilson of Glasgow, December 1868 that the 
‘aims of missionary work 5 was ‘to actually undermine the whole 
system of heathenism 5 and he advocated education as the best way 
to accomplish this. This education was to be selective, and the strategy 
was to target ‘schoolmasters, chief’s sons and half-caste boys. 5 He 
was not a lone voice in this matter, as a couple of other colleagues 
advocated the same. 

But if the overall aim was an undermining of the ‘whole 
system of heathenism 5 then the proximate aim of learning about 
that system through its orature would have prevented an honest 
relatedness, an essential openness to the people and their traditions. 
Yet I suspect that Carey’s creative proclivity did allow him to respond 
to such an extent that threatened the security of his own cultural and 
religious moorings. Here is Lorimer Fison in a letter to the General 
Secretary in Sydney in 1875: 

Poor Bro. Carey! It is indeed a grievous tale I have 
to tell you concerning him. In spite of all Brown and I could 
do to cheer him, he sank into so lamentable a state, as to 
make it all too evident that his illness, whatever may its seat, 
is affecting his brain. His case is a most perplexing and 
embarassing one. What can we possibly do with him here? 
He needs care and watching. On this matter you will hear 
from Bro. Waterhouse. 16 

The Rev. Joseph Waterhouse himself has an important 
contribution to this continuing narrative of attitudes and relationships 
with the metonymic Hinterland. It is interesting that the person who 
became a champion for the Native Assistant Missionaries, who 
claimed a command of the colloquial language, had, before he even 
set foot in Fiji, been writing home of the utter depravity of the 
people. I am not claiming that rhetoric must always correspond with 
actuality. Waterhouse grew into his subject, aided no doubt by his 
actual commitment to the people. Concluding an important letter he 
wrote to the General Secretary in February 1873 in which he argued 
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for the essential and greater contribution of native agents in the setting 
up of the local church, he says: 


In conclusion I would just observe that the higher 
the opinion we have of the natives the more likely we shall 
be successful because we shall then think them worthy of 
our attention. 17 

While this falls within the parameters of the missionary project 
it nevertheless states the prerequisite for genuine service. 

I might also mention here how rare it is to find unqualified 
appreciation of Fijian poetry among missionary utterances. One of 
these rare moments came from Waterhouse, and it is significant that 
he preserved a Fijian text along with his English translation because he 
thought the original beautiful. 18 In contrast, Thomas Williams who 
wrote on Fijian poetry never saw anything like that. 19 

Could I also draw attention to a crucial factor in the 
appreciation and understanding of people, to the factor of language. 
We often hear or read about the claim that missionaries knew the 
language of the people well and were able to understand them 
thoroughly. If people’s access to themselves and to their social world 
is through their language, then it follows that a proper understanding 
of them has to be through their language. How closely can you get to 
the people if you do not know their language, and how can you get 
to know their language if you don’t know them, even by sympathy or 
some degree of connaturality? Here is Waterhouse again, on the 
missionary knowledge of the language: 

Some of the foreign Missionaries never acquire the 
colloquial language. On two separate occasions I was called 
on to interpret for Missionaries — one had at the time been 
more than ten years in the country, and the other nearly eight 
years. They both knew what was said; they knew every word 
of what was said, but they did not know the drift. The 
sentiment was too idiomatical to enable them to understand 
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the meaning. The public ministrations of these Missionaries 
were generally intelligible, but how much more forcible would 
their addresses have been had their native scholarship been 
more perfect! How much information must they have lost 
during any conversation! Nor can the language in this form 
be learnt from the printed books. Intercourse with the people 
is the key to it. 20 

Intercourse with the people is of course made difficult when 
the agent of the Project chooses to abstain, at the extreme, on fear of 
contamination, or because of reliance on the mediation of others, or 
on the opinion that there is nothing much there to warrant the trouble. 
This last position is firmly based on the conviction that there is nothing 
to learn from the people. In this context Civilization is the security of 
the coastal clearing, depending on the wilderness but not wanting to 
admit it, backed by the imperialist projects in their armed ships and 
the promises of their dazzling commodities and shows of muscle 
power. Expand the clearing and you have your town, city, or regional 
institution. Civilization comes under other names as I have said before 
- Progress, Religion, Education, Science, Development and their mixes 
and transformations. And their agents metamorphose in a variety of 
avatars that reproduce the same set of invitations and promises: Give 
us your land and let us grow wealthy together. Or give us your minds 
and we shall enlarge them with our truths which shall make you free. 

One of the most potent agents for these ‘truths’ was literacy. 
Even the very mechanical instruments were enough to conquer the 
people, as for instance at the operation of the printing press at Lakeba 
by the first Missionaries: 

Great was the astonishment and delight of the people 
as they saw the marvels of the Mission press. The Heathen at 
once declared it to be a god. And mightier far than their 
mightiest and most revered deities was that engine at which 
they wondered. In the midst of the barbarous people it stood, 
a fit representative of the high culture and triumphant skill of 
the land whence it came. 21 
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And there was the faith in the machine as the divine 
instrumentality now beginning 'with silent power, its great and infallible 
work, which was destined to deliver beautiful Fiji from its old and 
galling bonds, to cleanse away its filthy stains of crime, to confer 
upon its many homes the blessings of civilization. 5 This is of course 
now fulfilled by the electronic media in their many wondrous forms. 
The assault on the total system of heathenism was begun in earnest. 
The oral culture and its mode of knowing itself and its world were 
now undermined forever. The creative and regenerative resources 
of the culture were now subjected to a reductive process. The printed 
word was taken to be the real word, and the new skills of reading 
and writing redefined people’s worth and caused the reassigning of 
power and authority. 

I believe that the script and print culture misunderstood the 
oral culture in a number of important ways, not least of which was 
the role of the spoken word itself in the creative flux of relationships 
and signification. One of the most common accusations leveled at 
the people was that they were adept at lying. But to understand this 
phenomenon you’d have to be adept at sensing the order and purpose 
of the communicative event, or being able to interpret the order and 
drift of misused and misapplied words. The oral culture was not the 
same as a world of 'straightforward facts’. 

It is also useful to value the persons from whom you solicit 
information. Why should you expect anything if you don’t? 

One of the best of the early missionaries, John Hunt, entered 
this observation in his journal for October 24 th 1843: 

They have no particular interest in their 
country’s welfare and hence they 

know next to nothing of 

the past. Their origin and history are both 
a 
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profound secret to them. 


And he quotes approvingly from Cowper: 

Ah no to dark oblivion all’s confined. 

No vestiges of truth are left behind, 

No poet’s genius their past state declare 
Or tell how liberty once flourished here. 

‘No’, as Hunt gives the final assessment, "they have sunk so 
low that they have lost the materials needful to form a free people.’ 
And adds his act of faith, 'Nothing but Christianity can raise them. It 
can.’ 22 

It seems to me that Hunt’s judgment rests on the expectation 
that the oral culture treats its past and stores it in ways familiar to a 
print or chirographic culture. He could not have seen the oral culture’s 
creative recording as much more akin to the narrative structure of 
dreams. The whole reductive enterprise could be summed up in the 
educative process of rationalizing dream. In other words, stop 
dreaming, people. Just give us the facts. There is nothing in your 
world that cannot be rendered into fact. What cannot, isn’t! 

But it’s interesting that Hunt recognizes the irony of perception 
when in another context he observes: 

Desire of power, women or property is 
the grand cause of all their 

wars. Are civilized nations able to 

give a better account for their wars, or 
even religious people for their controversies, 

divisions and uncharitable suspicions of each 
other? 23 


That seems to me to be the necessary framework for 
perceiving others. It might just lead to an understanding. 

Let me cite the very first issue of the Fijian newspaper, Na 
Mata , in September 1876. Thanks to the missionaries many people 
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had by then acquired the new skills of reading and writing. And the 
newspaper was there declaring its purpose to help people put their 
skills into practice, control their minds by correct information and 
deliver them towards the truth. The name of the paper itself pointed 
to its assumed function of overseeing, being the roving eye, to report, 
challenge, chastise, and inform on points of the new law and legal 
process, set before the people edifying narratives or narratives of 
belitdement to bring the people into perfect submission. Bacon 
would have wholeheartedly endorsed the Na Mata project as 
subscribing to his vision of a 'great instauration’, 'the attack on false 
opinion and the reinstatement of true opinion’. 

The written word was the new authority, first in bibliature, 24 
and now as the colonising instrument. The rest is merely development 
of the same thing, the same unaltering conjuncture. The hinterland, 
the vanua remains to be explored, to be entered into conversation 
with. The task remains for the present wave of globalization as for 
the first. 

How then can we define the hinterland or the Vanua? I 
must admit that this task is not a happy one; it calls for a much 
longer conversation than what is permissible at this time, and among 
many observers both from within and from the necessary others. 25 

This multivalent concept denotes first land, plot, space, place, 
territory, location, area, country. And it also refers to the group of 
people that belong to the allotted territory, their social structure, 
their cultural moorings and relational orientations, their locus of 
significance and identity, their pragmatic socio-economic unit, their 
territorial ascription, their enabling environment and enabling referent 
of gifting, their source and focus of obligation, their hope of stable 
living and rootedness. It may also mean members of the group 
apart from their head, the chief: lemnivanua vs turaga\ also the totality 
of chief and members. It also refers to the group that first inhabited 
the land as distinct from the overlord and his group who came later. 

A. M. Hocart was an acute observer here around the first decade 
of the 20 th Century. In his The Northern States of Fiji he says 



‘The term 'land” is there [Vanualevu] used in two 
senses, of a country and of the sacred plot of earth after 
which that country is named. The plot is the place where the 
founder-god 'came up 5 . When a man of Wainunu says 'My 
land is in X 5 , he does not mean 'X is my country 5 , as anyone 
might understand who had a superficial knowledge of the 
customs and beliefs; he means 'X is my holy ground 5 . It 
comes to mean more or less the same, since the country is 
attached to the holy ground, but the point of view is different. 
A Fijian does not think of himself as belonging within certain 
frontiers, but as originating from the spot where the founder- 
god came up, was established 5 . 26 


The identification of the vanua and its sacred ground is 
important in understanding how the sense of the sacred imbues the 
totality of the vanua and its functions, even now. 

If the foundation of the Vanua lies in the sacred domain, 
then we can assume that the socialization of members has been on a 
religious/spiritual base, a seamless integration of its various functions. 
Its power base for instance would arise from connection with its 
sacred ground; so would its economics and medicine, its word arts 
and communicative events. 

The life of the Vanua is regulated by prescriptive means- 
verbal and structural. The verbal, through song, story, anecdote and 
proverb, and exhortation, guide the daily behaviour of people. So 
does physical structures, which communicate the sense of relatedness, 
and educates the individual to respect. The way the village is set out, 
the structure of the family abode, or the chiefly bure, engage and 
transmit the basic sense of the sacred, which is also the basis for 
respect of others and their spaces. 

Knowing how to conduct oneself within these parameters 
is the mark of good breeding. 
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The life of the community or the Vanua is enhanced in 
ceremony and ritual, gift-giving and labour. The organisation of 
exchanges, as Hocart observed, “is not an administration, but a system 
of services and offerings, a network of paths followed by feasts, 
kava, and manufactured articles to the central god from the lesser 
gods, and back again.” The cycle of gift-giving, the “economy of 
dispossession” 27 guarantees the supreme good of the Vanua, peace, 
in Fijian, Sautu. 

There are negative forces, of course, that threaten and 
disrupt these structures of equilibrium, that demonstrate the presence 
and fragility of goodness, 28 forces from within and from the outside. 
This is important to keep in mind if we are to appreciate the vagaries 
of the Vanua in its historical existence. But what I am trying to draw 
as its essential features is an interpretation of constants over time, 
redeemed from the forces of decay. 

And it seems to me, to many of us, that the recovery of the 
positive strengths of the Vanua might still be the way for our 
communities towards achieving equilibrium. 

Perhaps there will be charges of romanticism against this 
effort. These charges will come from the new ideologies of 
globalization as well as from the forms of Christianity that assume 
the argument, once in the light, why return to darkness? In this 
argument our world, our history has only two colours - black and 
white. It never enters the minds of the pedants of ideology that 
what they want discarded might be a factor, a crucial factor, in 
achieving equilibrium in our societies. And I hope I am not too 
presumptuous by linking or lumping together under ‘pedants of ideology’ 
the movers of current economic orthodoxy and those who preach 
a Vanua-less or culture-less Christianity. We know, of course, or at 
least we suspect, that to say Christianity (and for that matter any of 
the institutions or projects of our societies) should be free of culture, 
what is really meant is free of the local culture or the indigenous culture — the 
hinterland, the vanua. And if we realize that Christianity can never 
really exist without any culture whatsoever, we will immediately see 
that a choice has been made for the American or the French or the 
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British or the global, or a mix of some sort. Rarely, if ever, in the 
history of the spread of Christianity and its presences has there been 
a moment when it was free of one form of culture or another. On 
the contrary the opposite might be more to the point. 

There is perhaps a need to examine our epistemology for 
the tilt it may have. Each project is its own way of seeing, defining 
itself by its own or congruent order and design. It is possible that 
the project masters or carriers look but do not see. And what they 
find are objects which their own order of discourse defines. 

Each project is a value project: Value (and judgement) is 
already embedded in its order and design. What it sees and knows is 
what it values and judges as worth seeing and knowing. There is 
need to explore and reflect on the measure of our seeing. 

What is redeemable and capable of redeeming? The concept 
of kalou was already within the Vanua - spirit, not spirit only but as 
object of worship. But what were once known as ‘kalou’ are now 
devils and demons. Kalou is now used for God. Was this God 
completely absent from the hinterland? 

To itemize some of the positive features of the hinterland: 
the sense of the sacred which involves honour and respect of the 
other in space and time, and implies the recognition of the dignity 
of the person and the recognition of power that derives from the 
sacred domain. This will come to the fore in a model of Vanua as 
the prostrate/supine sacred personhood. The sacred body of the 
person lies prostrate within the dwelling, within the traditional village, 
along the geographical domain of the Vanua. There is the sense of 
community and its “liturgical” ‘economy of dispossession' in its 
understanding of gift and sacrifice. Catherine Pickstock, in her work, 
After Writing. On the Uturgical Consummation of Philosophy , says, “The 
liturgical gift of being - like any gift - cannot, according to the 
dynamics of mundane acquisition, be simply appropriated. At the 
point when the gift is received, it must be handed on.” 29 

This paradigm is so well endorsed by another writer, the 
Italian anthropologist, Remo Guidieri, who, reflecting on “gift” in 
archaic society [the Vanua] speaks of “ donum as such, not nexum as 
donum. The gift, in other words, as a non-instrumental act of 
renunciation; an act of abnegation, without strategy, without 
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compensation or reimbursement, without, that is, the exchangist 
circularity which, in the Maussian hypothesis, reigns supreme: giving 
in order to receive/’ 30 

Which is, I suppose, strange to what we have been led to believe, as 
the order of the day, the central value of the marketplace with its 
practices of exploitation, usury and profiteering, acquired by tactics 
and strategy. Guidieri goes on to develop the logic of pure giving: 

Giving without profit is the 
definition of the gift: alienating something 
definitively without receiving anything in 
return except the attained effect:: the 
recognition is not yet a debt. What is essential, 
in any event, is the renunciation with which 
the gift takes place. 

Whenever I give the gift, I ‘bind’ him 
who receives it. The gift ‘obligates’ the one 
who receives it. This tie binds in mimetic 
terms. When I receive, I embrace the same 
attitude of radical estrangement from 
possession toward him who gives from 
which I have benefited, without any request 
for reciprocity. This type of receiving does 
not imply a return. I receive and I will attempt 
to give in the same way: the gift teaches the 
gift ,’ 1 

And there is the striving for the supreme good of Sautu, 
of peace. 

We may end with the Vision of Sautu : 

Sautu reflects the encompassing concept of shalom/peace. 
When it is translated as “vakacegu” (rest) it highlights the aspects of 
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labour and drivenness, oppression, servitude, fear, warfare, envy, 
greed, hatred, conflict etc that the community has been through. Sautu 
comes when the principle (spiritual and societal) of order reassert 
themselves or are aided by acts of reconciliation and love to reassert 
themselves. Then the human link to the spirit and person of the vanua 
and that very spirit are in harmony. The head of the vanua sits right 
as the sau, the energy and power of the vanua, courses through the 
land and the community. Sa tu na sau, sau rabu na vanua. (Tu na Sau, 
Sautu na Vanua). 

Sautu is the supreme good in the Vanua. It is the enabling 
ground for cultural creativity, the time of plenty, the time when the 
land smiles on the community, the time of building, the time for the 
people’s humanity to come into flower, when the vanua stands tall 
and allows the people to worship, to travel, to celebrate community 
and relatedness without fear. 

It is the connection to the source of power, the spirit, that 
energises and makes the vanua fruitful. Right-connectedness and 
creative and loving relatedness are the conduit for blessedness —of 
peace, and all the levels of gift-giving and service. All members of 
the community share; each one is called to carry out his /her portion 
of duties for the common good, and thereby confirm his/her 
commitment to the welfare of the vanua.. 

The bond that enables relatedness to come to flower is 
respect/honour which is not just the passive deference one shows to 
a superior, but an active force that creates equilibrium even between 
unequals. When that respect is threatened, human dignity diminishes, 
and the sautu of the vanua itself is in question. 

When we lose respect, when honour fades, then all manner 
of indignity will flourish and possess the body of the vanua and the 
principles of order flag and the energies of chaos take over the central 
hearth, the prostrate sacred personhood is trampled upon, and chiefs 
forget their source of power in the sacred, and creativity spawns 
greed, violence and destruction. Then the principle of terror reigns. 
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Book Review 


MISSION IN THE MIDST OF CONFLICTS:Stories from the 
Solomon Islands 

(Eds.) Charles Brown Beu and Rosalyn Nokise 
(Suva: GPP/PTC, 2009) 

Reviewed by James Bhagwan 

How does a church remain faithful to its mission in the midst of an 
armed conflict? This is the question that each person who share their 
stories try to answer in Mission in the Midst of Conflict. These are the 
stories of a community of faith’s quest to be the Church during the 
“tension” in the Solomon Islands between 1998 and 2003. 

The anecdotal evidence provided in this book, collected and edited 
by Rev. Rosalyn Nokise of the (Anglican Diocese of Polynesia and 
Coordinator of the God’s Pacific People Programme of PTC/PCC) 
and Fr. Charles Brown Beu (of the Anglican Church of Melanesia) 
provides insight on the spiritual, emotional and intellectual responses 
to the violence that erupted on Guadalcanal over the issues of land, 
culture and respect. It begins by examining the conditions and catalysts 
for the ethnic tension followed by the sharing of experiences of life 
during the tension. The stories of ordinary people forced to flee 
their homes and the only lives they have known, of the struggle for 
families with ancestry from both Malaita and Guadalcanal trying to 
live in the middle of the conflict and of the lay church workers and 
priests who stayed behind in the conflict zones such as the Solomon 
Island capital, Honiara are told along with those who experienced 
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the expansion of the conflict from Guadalcanal to Malaita and from 
inter-ethnic conflict into a struggle for power. 

The main section of the book, titled “The Exercise of Mission” 
records the challenges faced by priests to remain to their calling as 
they found themselves providing pastoral care in the middle of the 
tension, ministering to the militants themselves, negotiating the release 
of prisoners and challenging violence with peace and non-violence. 
Some of the Melanesian Brothers and Sisters of the Church orders 
of the Anglican Church of Melanesia share their experiences of 
peacemaking and speaking God’s truth in love to power. There are 
also stories told by lay members of the church as Beu and Nokise 
weave together the different voices of the Church into a rich tapestry 
that attempts to tell the whole story of the church’s response to the 
tension. This section concludes with a reflection on the martyrdom 
of seven Melanesian brothers. 

Questions on equipping people to be peace makers in a Solomon 
Islands (but equally applicable to all of Oceania) context and the 
need to re-evaluate the mission of the Church are a result of reflections 
on the conflict and the Church’s response are asked in the final section 
of the book. The concluding section also discusses on the lessons 
learnt by the Anglican Church of Melanesia as a result of these stories 
and what the wider Church can learn from the experiences of this 
part of the Body of Christ 

In his foreword to the book, General Secretary of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches, Feiloakitau Kaho Tevi writes that the 
intention of this collection of stories is to be “a platform upon 
which the ecumenical movement could begin to seriously address 
issues of violence in our communities with a clear focus on looking 
with ourselves and our communities for inspiration.” He goes on 
to say that the stories shared are a testimony that contradicts the 
thought that those of us from Oceania do not possess the qualities 
of mediation, good offices, negotiation and other peace-building 
skills within the ecumenical family in Oceania and that in many cases 
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these skills are found “within our own communities.” 

Mission in the Midst of Conflicts a pilot project for the Inspirational 
Stories Series of the God’s Pacific People programme. Originally 
established as a project to enable the sharing of resources for Mission, 
this project focuses sharing the stories of those who have made a 
difference in the midst of the struggles, suffering, pain and sacrifice 
that we face in Oceania today. These stories and the lessons learnt 
for them have already made a positive impact in the sacred work of 
peace-building in Oceania with the implementation of the Pacific 
Peace-building Training Intensive, a collaborative initiative between 
the GPP and the Pacific Centre for Peace-building which took place 
between the 2nd to the 20th August this year (2010). 

This is a book about mission; about men and women struggling to 
remain faithful to their understanding of the Missio Dei in the midst 
of a conflict in which the lines of impartiality became easily blurred 
due to the context in which the conflict exists. At the same time this 
is a book about relationship - the breaking of relationship, the 
restorative and retributive justice as well as Jesus’ commands to love 
one’s perceived enemy and one’s neighbour. In the words of one of 
the editors of the book, “These stories have challenged us to lead by 
faith and not fear, to ground ourselves and our ministries in our 
communities and to nurture the spirit of grace in our collective lives 
so that we might like our brothers and sisters of the Solomon Islands 
be truly church when it truly counts.” 
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